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^m Iprije Sfistttir. 

Thb piize aystetn, which, within the lastgeneratioD, has impressed 
itself upon the advancing thought and soholarship of Yale, now stands 
as a permanent influence of the Univenity. It is a oonspionoDS fea- 
ture in the method and outgoings of College life. Although of humble 
origin, and exposed in its childliood to Jealousy, misrepresentation, 
and wide resistance, yet having nndergone the ordeal of a diacriminating 
experience, and being now. In Its maturer strength, not isolated &om, but 
OSoperating with, other motives that stimulate to activity, it aims to se- 
cure the high usefiilness and dignity of which it la proved capable by a 
long line of beneficent results. This has been efieoted by r^ardii^ 
the system as an educatiDnal inBtmment, as a means in itself t« on 
ezt«mal and superior end. Without it, folse and artificial standards 
of ezoellence must inevitably prevail in the College world. The prize 
system has, therefore, naturally grown to be a power in our intelleo- 
tual liie. We may thna be pardoned for noticing, in a brief and cur- 
sory muiner, the leading advantages that flow from the feature in its 
dose oomteotion with the alms and interests of Yalensiaa society. 

It may be well, however, previous to this, to glance at some objeo- 
tions urged agidnst the prize-theory, sa affecting the student mind and 
character. We are often told,fi)r example, that theht^e of a prize is a 
motive that degrades, tf it does not vitiate mental endeavor. If emu- 
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2 OUK PBtZB SYSTEM. fOot, 

latlon be deemed a synonym vlth envy, arrogance, ambidon, and a 
host of kindred passions, at once eTil in their nature and their nnfold- 
ings, the opponenta of the prize system may well condemn the essen- 
tial baseness of its aotaating principle. It is Jast that ancb motiveB 
as these shoiild be characterized as both debadng and criminsl. Bat 
the pasaions Just named ve claim to be the corrupt fruitage, the dis- 
torted esoresceuce, rather than the normal outgrowth of a gennine 
rivalry. Such stunted and unnat oral growths must be referred, mainly 
at leait, to the student himself. The whole spirit and tendency of tbe 
prize system looks toward another and a for different result. Tbe fact 
of the naturalness and universality of Uie wish to excel, and of the 
heightened energy of this craving in proportion to the higher intelligence 
of tbe national and individual mind, amply att«BtB tbe laudability and 
healthfulnesB of a properly restrained emulation. 

The motive at the fonndation of nearly all tbe effort In life is the 
same love of excellence— a state, which, to he atttJned, as its meaning 
and etymology alike declare, must involve and eqjoin tbe surpassiug 
of others. Tbe passion to improve and so outstrip our fellows in the 
world's great race, is no less essential and vitalizing than the air itself. 
We feel, and feel truly, that it has been implanted in us by a benefi- 
cent Creator, and is subject to His tempering and benignant sway. 
Provided it be held under rigid control it ia a healthful principle of our 
nature. Emulation not seldom ciMxists with love of study for its own 
sake, and then it quickens and invigorates all scholarly endeavor. 
Nor does this spirit, as many assert, breed jealousy and selfishness. 
Its whole aim and out-look is toward a thorough appreciation of rival 
merit. The truest friends are often the most eager competitors in the 
lists of manly effort. Moreover, tbe admiration of the beaten contest- 
ant for his rival, Is only deepened and intensified by the fresh evidence 
of bis attainments and genius. He respected bis friend's al)ilitieB be- 
fore ; he honors and venerates tbeni now. It te only to a feeble and 
sordid intellect, that a rival's triumph brings envy and distrust. As 
the first regret at personal inferiority or rising spleen at an unantici- 
pated failure passes away, it gives place to cordial sympathy with a 
friend's success, all the manlier and more reliable, that it has passed 
tbe ordeal of a bitter disappointment. But still we are confronted by 
the objection, that our system affects those most deeply, who need Its 
incentives the least. This may contain an inkling of the truth, but 
ita tone ia eminently unjnst. Are we furnishing the scholar witb a 
needless, and therefore an inexpedient and unhealthy stimulus to exer- 
tion, because ve snperadd to bis thirst for knowledge, in its purest 
form, the love of its rewards and amenities t 
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By no meane. As the talented author looks forward, with exulting 
expectancy, to the wealth and bcnors together with the Belf-disclpline 
and acquisition, whioh his elaborate works shall confer, and prizes 
them all aa the results of earnest toil, so the liberal student la thrill- 
ed to yet keener research and more Belf-deoying application, by the 
hombler prize, which crowns his manliness along with a noble and 
refining scholarship. The complacenoyi which springs irom snch suc- 
cess. Is far different from vanity or pride. The stimulus of a reward 
it needed to Induce, not a fcTerisb, bnt a tireless and productive ac- 
tivity' — an activity accompllBhing morp than it could otherwise hope 
for, and all the time pressing steadily on toward a lofty standard of 
attainment. The earnest scholar will labor then with brighter and 
more practical intuitions, wilt impress the indolent even with a sense 
of shame, and beautify the brightening range of a once feeble purpose 
and character. He will awaken in the thoughtlesa a new devotion to 
atndy, and gradually excite that due appreciation of its advantages, 
and that wonder in its aims and compass, that animate the true stu- 
dent from the first. The prize system becomes more effective, that 
It has quickened the purw scholarship before stimulating that which 
was defective. From such a stock time only is necessary to ensure 
the ripest fruits. 

Sut it may be claimed that oar system does not offer the highat 
motives to study. To this we may, perhaps, assent In part. But it 
b not always best nor expedient to present motives, that are abstractly 
tbe purest, to a collection of growing minds. It would be absurd to 
rely upon the love of study in its essence, or the sense of Christian 
duty, to stimulate a school of children to close activity. They must 
first be impelled to effort by simpler and more puerile iuducements. 
Hence, these same incentives are really superior, in tone and tendency, 
to those absolutely higher. The noblest motives can operate to ad- 
vantage only upon tbe mature and cultured mind. A considerable 
degree of self training must prepare the way for their intellectual re- 
ception. The stringent regulations of the academy, and the personal 
anthority of Its preceptor are needed, and serve a rightful purpose in 
a humble sphere of discipline. But to transfer to the College curri- 
■ culum similar incentives to duty would be preposterous. So. to make 
a purely religious motive the sole stimulus to Yalensiau effort among 
men of varied prejudices, creeds and attainments, would be palpably 
impolitic. Were the University composed of matured Christians 
•lone, tbe experiment might prove more successful. With compara- 
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tivel; yoaiig oaA forming jntelleote, It Is better to allure tbao to com- 
maud or to drive to effort. EeDt3e a Bystem, ezoellett in itself, and 
healthy in its reenlts, prenents a Btimalns to Yalensian study, as high 
as young men at that stage in their education can be expected univer- 
sally to appreciate. If not the pxral, it is cert^nly a superior and 
beneficent motor. Though an imperfect incentive by nature. Its 
adaptation to a desired result exalts it above one intrinsically nobler. 

We may now turn to our proper theme, and, discarding all fnrther 
objections to the system itself, consider the distinctive benefits to which 
it G^ves rise in the mind of Yale. We note at once its power to call 
oat mental toil. An outgrowth so obvious, yet so valasble, must chal- 
lenge respect. From the trivial rewards and mimic honors of early 
cbildbood, to the end of life, the prize system, when duly curbed, pro- 
motes eager, continuous, liberalizing toil. The mind is impaled to the 
most diligent and the most discriminating processes of which it is ca- 
pable, by an educating and imperial power. 

In the reputation and enlarged esteem, which follow a successful 
prize contest, an efGcient motive to labor appears. This induces, ever 
in the idle, a degree of diligence which the Joy of material and moral 
victory deepens and conBolidatea, The hope of excelling one's peers 
in Intellectual vigor. Is blended with that of passing an ima^ned su< 
perior, and so uplifting oneself to a higher position in nsefalness and 
influence. As labor grows Inviting and grateful, under the same fos- 
tering sway, It also is seen to assume a new scope and dignity. BI- 
valry has come to reach and vitalize all mental endeavor. The more 
tangible and immediate gain enforces labor, as a viewless good in the 
distance could not ; so that the less abiding result prepares and exalts 
the mind for one that is grander. While, too, the consciousness that a 
common aim is enlisting all competitors, spurs each to increased and 
closer toil, a secret self-distrust, that has its source in the ability of 
his rival, nerves him to yet more nnfla^ng industry. It is not one 
only, but many, that must be satisfied, acA this evokes the utmost en- 
ergy of his intellect. All the while the student is gaining higher telf 
ditcipline. This indeed Is as weU the natural outgrowth of his men- 
tal application as the acquired necessity in his prosperous struggles 
after excellence. The exertion that accompanies each contest in the 
past, and the requirements of every fresh encounter in this intellectual 
life, alike confer sound and scholarly discipline. A new trial is a new 
etImaluB to mental vigor. As the student measures himself, in candid 
scrutiny, face to face with a rival, he feels his judgment clearer and 
his self-reliance deeper for the intellectual task. His finest capacities 
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are absorbed And concentrated to effect the desired end. Constant and 
generons strife has unfolded their most skillful and advantageous nse. 
Yet be is prepared for reverses and defeat by a diauiplined conrage, 
and bis active mind, taught by the lessons of the prize system 
to repress seMsh longings and envious aspiration, subordinates all 
else to the purpose and moral of an unwelcome defeat. This cidm, 
self- centered, unyielding discipline of the mind and heart, is a noble 
fruit of a cultivated nature. It may ■well precede and foster *ynif»«- 
try in taste and intellect. The departments of emulous \b\tor are at 
onoe so varied and so remnneratlng to the genuine student' that thej 
open to lawful ambition a complete and liberalizing career. They en- 
snre the vigorous intellect a harmoniout cnlture. The prize system 
promotes versatility, if it be based on solid acquirements, and rewards 
original thought, provided it be curbed and spiritualized by a'refined 
taste. It shows the truest success, in a literary sphere, to be atti^- 
able only by a diverse and symmetrical education. Thus symmetry 
Is encouraged and necessitated in scholarly learning and acquisition. As 
unbalanced strength is impotent to achieve its object, the prize theory 
conples it with grace and polish. The rewards of study held ont here 
make acqaisition the helpmate of impartment. They refine and etbe- 
realize the stronger operations of genius. The reading, that is thus- 
gronnded in student cnlture, is adapted to mould the sensibilities 
aright, to cultivate a nice discernment, and to secure a delicate and' 
sympathetic appreciation of an author's aim and principles. Such a 
scholar has his every thought and purpose harmonized' Into agreement' 
with atme principle of action. Hie whole cultnre and character have 
pnt on a mantle of symmetry. But this proportionat« training by no 
means impairs his intellectual strength. This has been cultivated from 
the first, and while hardened by t«il and discipline, derives its highest 
life from symmetry. The sturdy power to think soundly and ably 
upon an appointed theme — to work accnrat«ty and easily upon a com- 
plicated task — to talk forcibly and elegantly upon an unexpected topic 
of debate, flows directly from the surroundings and tendency of the 
system before us. Here the dormant mind fishes out into sharp vigor 
and elaatio keenness. Arduous tasks inure it to toil, competi- 
tion imparts to its workings robustness and promptitude, while the 
hopeful wish to triumph in the end, rouses an enduring power to meet 
and overthrow all obstacles. It is when thus tested, that the student 
hitellect disclofies, in its manfiil struggles, an unsuspected and con- 
tivlUng strength. The motive to mental exertion is enough to facili- 
tate the severest processes, and endear the darkest explorations. Out 
VOL. xzvii. 1* 
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of the fiery trial his mind cornea purified, beariogwith it, u the proof 
of consoiouB power, a ragged, athletic diadpline. In the attai»mmU 
essenlJal to success io scholariy competitiooB— in the observation and 
thought sure to be imposed by all emulous encounters — in the sodal 
refinement promoted by the genial comity of student emnlation — and 
In the respect and infiuenoe attending sDcoeBs in all prize-issues, we 
see the elements of an earnest domu]ant.^rc« in culture and character. 
As the system widens its influence, It must impress npon the Btndent 
mind more deeply even than now, that feature of quiet, undaunted, 
persevering strength In thought and action. It will give to the whole 
intellect a masculine, hardy robustness. Nor does the power of prizes 
to educate the thinking student stop even here. It manifests itself 
once more in the grand development of a cultivated mind. The in- 
trinsic capacity and reach of an intellect trained in this method and 
atmosphere, is nobler in every aspect, while the feeble effort and dis- 
conn^ed application of a student without this expanding stimulus, 
will accomplish only meagre and unsatisfying results in brain-cul- 
ture. It is wonderful to watch the rapid mental development of that 
scholar who has subjected bis every power to the probinged tension of 
emulous conflict. The zealous and productive exploration, the rigid and 
protracted exercise of the various intellectual faculties, which the ar- 
dor of preparation elicits and commands, only as they are more last- 
ing, are superior in valae to that eager, nervous energy and that sharp 
sense of conscious strength, to that quick perception and discemooent 
and that assured skill and composure on the part of the scholar in the 
use of his most vigorous and original powers, which the expectant 
strain and peculiar stimulus of the contest evoke, effecting, not nn- 
frequently, marvellous advances In mental development and mental 
activity. The rivalry of student with student and ctaes with class is 
sowing seed for a harvest of ripe after-growths. It is storing in the 
thoughtful competitor material for reflection and enlightenment — it Is 
leading broad and generous activities into a symmetrical culture — it 
is working into practical service every mental possibility, while nur- 
turing an uniform mental growth — it will ultimately confer upon the 
matnrer thought and purpose of student-life a rare degree of nsefnl- 
ness and dignity. Each competitive success will lend new ardor to 
the pursuit of a high triumph. Unknown capacities will be disclosed, 
and unconscious energies called Into being by its exhaustive demands. 
Under the distinctive and benignant sway of the prize system, the 
student will feel his perceptions quickened, his retentiveness enlaiged, 
bis tastes purified, his imagination curbed, his sympathies ennobled. 
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Us f Dteroourse nntDanred by Jealous faDcies, his self-mastery and self- 
possession oonfirmed and vittjized. His inner nature will have expanded 
into a condition of liberal and vigorouB refinement. The prize system 
Tillhave stlmnlabed in him permanent intellectual growths. Nor does 
U affect the mode alone and results of study. It will extend its influ- 
ence to the range of scholarship among ns. As the feature becomes 
older and more perfect, it must tend to promote zeal in extraneous 
study. Collateral authors will grow aa familiar to the aspiring scholar 
as those whom he now looks upon as the sole poets and historians of 
antiquity. Yale can boast then a varied, no less than a thorough cul- 
ture. As a natural unfolding of this enthusiasm for study, we shall 
find the standard of soholaiship elevated. Indeed, such has already 
been the effect of the prize system upon the mind of the UmverBity. 
Rivalry operating upon talented devotion to learning, pnahes forward 
uid upward the various contestants who, amid all their genial en- 
counters, are pressing toward a single and an ever-loftier prize. 
Broader and more discerning scholarship cannot fail to fiow &om such 
a system. By fostering so rare a oulture, the prize system necessi- 
tates for Yalensian learning a higher and wider influence. It awakens 
reverence, at home and abroad, for the profoundness and elegance of 
the scholarship here atteined. Keacting on the student mind, it Im- 
pels to closer study and mora devoted application. While the influ- 
ence of our scholarship is thus \ridened, Ite tone and province ate 
enlai^ed. A purer and a more characteristic culture will be seen to 
result. The entire temper of Yalei^ian study will be transformed, 
and its sphere assume a nobler attitude. The motive and reach of all 
learning among UB are thus to be illumined, as the beauty and accu- 
racy of scholarship lend to Yale a grander discipline, and an intenser 
literary life. We are prepared then to realize the full benignity of a 
system, which, with all its influences of disciplined strength and grace- 
ful symmetry, has oalminated at last to form the ground-work of an 
earnest culture, a profound sad massive acholarBbip. i. p. t. 



The design of this article is to make a few practical suggestions 
contemplating a more regulated system of racing In the Yale Navy, 
and mainly prompted by the unsatisfactory issue of last term's train- 
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ing. At the outset, it must be aasamed as yielded that an faealthfol 
pervading interest in boating is promotiTe of a soand physical calture 
In College ; to establtsh the aeceasity of such a disoipliDe among us as 
Students, needs no expanded demonstration. Experfenoe baa signally 
shown that tbe interest In boating throughoat all classes has ever 
been proportionate to the zeal and enthnsiasm exhibited in the raca 
of the year. The new organization, under whose sole oontrol the 
navy is soon to be placed, is better calculated, eren than the system 
It supersedes, to afford enoooragement to this stirring branch of onr 
naval practice. For in former years the complaint has been Jnstly 
entered that, since each dub rarely owned more than one boat daring 
the first yeu of Its existence, and the well-nigh exolosive use of this 
was secured by the race crew, mere pleasnre seekers, in reality fitter 
snbjeots for improvement than the men of muscle, were deprived of 
tiie heolthfal exercise to obtain which they had beoome members of 
the association. Under the new arrangement, however, eacdi olnb 
commands, or ^nomises Boon to command, a supply of barges and 
shells adequate to meet the wants of either class of boatmen, and the 
oomplaint loses all pertinency. 

During last term there wag certainly manifested a wide enthusiasm 
in the practice of boating. On each Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noon, goodly numbers from tbe permanent clubs of College might 
have been seen gathered in or near the boat-house, eager to make 
trial of old Neptune in barge or shell. That this show of interest 
was in large measure due to the prospective raoe then deemed certain, 
and to the solicitude of each club for the crew training te represent 
their corporate ability, must have been patent to the most casual 
observer. Yet the summer months wore away, and the buoy was not 
turned by a single College craft in a race. Why 1 Not oertainly be- 
cause there is anything in tbe new system, as it Is now regulated, that 
looks with disfapor or indifference on the custom of racing ; not be- 
cause there was a lack of well-trained crews who could ptdl strongly 
over the oourse ; not because the desire for the ohampionsbip was 
flag(^ng; but, as far as can be ascertained, because by some strange 
though not Mnheard (^fatality each crew was disappointed in not 
retaining among its number one or two desirable men. The plea 
might be received, but, as far as our memory serves, this is a oom- 
pl^t chronic with evety crew formed in College during the past ^tbree 
yean. How then does It happen, one might Inqnire, that former 
crews in spite of this malady have entered and rowed through races ; 
wbUe those of last term accomplished nothing 1 The answer is found 
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in the foot that the time in previous yean for the OoUe^ Regatta, aod 
the Fourth of Jnly prize cont#sta, about which centerod moBt of our 
interest in raoliig. was unalterably fixed. ' No indefinite poBtponsment 
of the day, so oommon where a challenge is neceBBOry, was possible, 
and all minor difficulties vanished before this stubborn fact. If this 
answer is a correct one, it renders evident a defect in the present sys- 
tem to which is clearly traceable the failure of last tenn, and ^o 
suggests a sure preventive agiunst any similar disappointment in the 
fntnre. There sbonld be established a more authoritative and definite 
ordering of the Htm of our summer race. BJaoh individual then who 
proposed Joining one of the crews, would form bis plans and arrange- 
ments with an intdiigeMt reference to the day appointed ; the end 
would be held as clearly in mind as the beginning of Us time of ser- 
Tioe. The result of this would be a sensible diininntlon of the prac- 
tical embarrassments and hindrances now inseparable from that state 
of expectant doubt which always attends the giving or aooeptanoe of 
a challenge. The imperative demand there is for some snob reform 
can be understood only by estimating rightly the potent influence of 
racing in the support and efBciency of the Yale Navy. It is hardly 
ooDjectaral that an enthusiasm similar to that of last year can be 
again awakened on so small a capital. There must exist some surw 
guarantee of its object being realized, for we have no other like sonroe 
of interest. The Oollege Begatta, by decree of the Facnlty. will no 
longer engage the entire attention of six muscular devotees to the oar 
and gymnasium ; the Fourth of July will not in future yield us prize 
money for new shells ; and as a consequence, racing can be encouraged 
solely by fostering a competitive spirit wiiktM the College widls. Let 
us hope that it wUl be more healthful in its action, and more fertOe in 
good reeolta than that kindred sentiment which brought us as Yale- 
nstons to a contest on the broader arena of natJonol (diampionshlp. 

The inaugnratjon of some such reform would also be strictly anuc- 
nant with that gpirit which bos been the spring of recent changes ia 
our boatjng practice. In the place of a navy formed on an irregular 
volunteer system, inadequate to the demands of its individual mem- 
bers, and insufficient for the accomplishment of satisfactory results by 
united action, another has been constructed on a basis contemplating 
permanency as well as existence, meeting equally the wants of all 
olasses of boaUng ohuaoters, and efficient for organized effort in any 
proposed nndertaking. A well-regulated order has thns superseded 
what faintly resembled a chactio mass of elements in one branch of 
our naval system, and it seems but natural that a similar movement 
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shoold be prosecuted in another department no less important, as It is 
no leas defeotlTe. 

. If it has been satisfactorily shown that this change is desirable and 
iraperatlre, the detailt of its working are easy of oonoeption. The 
time of the contest wonld be chosen more appropriately with a 
reference to the College than the national festivalB, and in this persua- 
sion some afternoon in Presentation week seems preferable to the 
Fourth of July. Snob a selection k approved by a number of prac- 
Uoal considerations. The tide will serve more convenienUy witbin the 
limit of a week than of a day. Again, six weeks of training are 
amply nnffident for the least practiced crew, while a longer probation 
Is pronounced, by all who have experienced it, wearingly tedious. It 
is beddea cooler and healthier for a crew to select this p«iod from the 
earlier rather than the later dayaof tiie term. Possibly the practica- 
bility of having the race on an afternoon when a recitation must be 
prepared, might be doubted ; this question, however, was settled two 
years ago last summer, when Just snoh a contest took place. But the 
paramount advantage of this arrangement will plainly consUt in tiie 
mere &ot, that the race occurs In Presentation week. The gathering 
in front of the Pavilion will be selected as well as more numerous, 
the incentive to precise drill, varied, uniform, thorough discipline and 
hard-pulling, for reasons evident will be strengthened, and the occasion 
would add one more interesting feature to that emphatically College 
week of the year, while it might In large tneaaure fill the place left so 
void by the discontinuance of the Annual Regatta. I have refrained 
from a notice of the Fall race which may soon occur; not to Ignore 
its ezlstenoe or Importance, but rather reoognizing the fact that it is 
dependent for support on the character of the contest In the previous 
Summer, and is a mere outgrowth of the interest therein excited. 

Mention has been made of the championship, but with a csrefhl 
abstinence from all allusion to the Champion Flag, the existence of 
snob a banner in the navy being merely an andent myth, sn^estive 
to the boating community of remote embiematic memories, and to 
Freshmen of a certain awe-inspiring reverence for the privileged win- 
ners of a standard so time-honored and glorious. Under the old sys- 
tem where the number of clubs was large, that of boats and members 
small, a tingle flag seemed alt that was needed to summon to a vigor- 
ous exercise the energy and muscle dormant in the navy. The pre- 
sent arrangement, on the other hand, requires but three olnbs, each of 
these having a number of boats and material among its members 
ample for the formation of two crevrs. This state of matters seems 
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to demand the offering of a second prize, or a Ohampion Ylegjor 
barga. The main design of snch an appointment would of conree be 
frustrated, were any of the oarsmen in a sheU allowed on the day of 
the race to transfer themselves to the other boat of th^ olnb ; md 
tbe exclusion of these should be provided for by special regulation. 

The embodiment of some snob plan, as has been very crudely and 
imperfectly outlined, In a practical fonn. voold be fruUfid in rendtj, 
f&vorftble to the cause oi physical culture in College. Kauy will 
recall the eager interest at two summers ago, when but three race- 
crews were under training regimen, and the numbers who were turned 
to the gymnasium by tbe spectacle therein presented of tbe process of 
muscular development. Double tbe nniiber of crews, as this plan 
suggests; let a wide and generous emulation be awakened by the iact 
that DO six or even eighteen men may enjoy a monopoly of tbe racing 
]n College, and who shall rightly guage the healthful benefit to all 
classes tbcnce resultant. The immediate and direct iuflnenoe for 
good is not limited to tbe oarsmen, for many an ansnooesafiil aspirant 
to the honor of representing his dub in a race will be the sure. It may 
be reluctant, recipient of bodily profit. Indirectly, also, a much larger 
daas will be reached ; and as the sinking stone ruffles widely the still 
surface it has just left, so these thirty-six men of muscle will generate 
on the over quiet surface of College life, ever wideniDg circles (tf 
influence, and perchance at last stir even the remote stagnating pools of 
dyspeptic scholarship. 

There is yet another lesson with which the suggestive experience of 
last term is laden, and whose teachings can scarce be neglected. Of 
tbe shell race-boats belonging to the permanent clabs of the navy, the 
heaviest was swamped on a day of no unusnally stormy character. 
When every year witnessed a contest with Harvard on some qtdet 
lake or river, boats as light and crank as possible were appropriate, 
and the ioconveniences attendant on their use were willingly submitted 
to. But now that onr racing is to be confined to this often white- 
capped harbor, the purchase of crafts better adapted to weather its 
varied and stormy phases would seem both sensible and necessary. 
Dedsive races have oocurred among us at times when tbe waves 
were much more boisterous than those among which the Glynna met 
80 pitiful an experience, and there are yet In the navy shells long- 
tested and never found wanting on the day of trial. It may be matter 
for reasonable difference of opinion, but we would venture the state- 
ment, that of all tbe crofts now in possession of the navy, the Atalanta 
la the finest type of a light race-boat in every way suited for practice 
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in TSew Haven iarhor, for t« do not race on tbe river. There are 
nnfbrtiuuttely too many crank sbells lying in the boat-house to Justify 
expectadon of a very speedy reform In tbis particnlar, but it is surely 
matter for earnest hope that no further oapltal will be invested In 
proper^ so needlessly nnsafe. 

We wonld, however, be fkr ftom tndnlging altogether in a disparag- 
ing strun of remark, for it is our belief tiiat those in any way inter- 
ested in the prosperity of tbe Yale Navy, have ample gronnd for oon- 
gratalation and cheetfiil hope in the view of its present conation. 
There has entered Into it, of late, an element wliioh Imparts a certain 
body and stability to the organization, unknown till now. Its most 
labored efforts oan no longer be called forth by an exoitement origin- 
ating in what is external to Collie and in la^ measure independent 
of It, but mnst in future be roused by oauses that have thehr existence 
in the lyttem of boating itself, lud which will faU only when this 
ceases to live. It is thus that our navy promises to become, in the 
place of a prominent feature, a rooted ttulitutiim of the University, 
growing with its growth, and bebind these wooden walls we may trust 
will be safely sheltered the best interests of whatever shall promote a 
sound pbysioal discipline in College. 



is % S«. 



One tender twilight, as I BtroUed 

B7 tbe white Bhore of a sea, 
I met a kind old man, who told 

This Btoiy onto me. 

Wortj yaars have gone with a whirl, 
Sinoe I stood by the mooD-flec&ed bsa, 

And said good-bye to a pure bright girl, 
Who echoed it B0III7 to me. 

The ocean Uj tremulous, breathless, and vast, 

The mooD silvered cottage and tree. 
When a doud Boated o'er it, whose shadows passed 

Xlarkly the faoe ot the lea. 
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Faltered her heaTen-Uoe eyei, and Iier hand 

loogeied and trembled in mbie ; 
We parted — she for the home-bleased land, 

I for the dangerous brine. 

I Bailed on that ttanquil, perfect night; 

The l»nd Bhrank away in the air, 
And I saw on thd ahora fair Alice in white, 

like a clear Eein gUstening there. 

"niree wintan in i-hlHing garmenta crept 

Over the puling sea, 
I mw where the tropic simoon iwept 

In its wild path, chainless and free. 

I viaEted tst offmonutaiua thai r«ae 

In m^sty ont of the Bee, 
And rirara that flow where &b orange grows, — 

All Ote «ronder« of laud and lea. 

I retamed, it was Spring's glad blossoming hoar, 

The liloom of Summer wan nigh, 
But I found that my too predoua flower 

Had I:4ossomed in the sky. 

I remembered the aacred farewell sigh, 
By the unfurrpwed ocean so tree, 

And the strange cloud.«badov that darkly crept bj, 
like a death-dream oyer the eea. 

Long, sad years passed, but they biooght nevennor^ 
Where the %ht waTS Idases the pearl, 

The clear, calm Ug^ that shone before, 
'Neath 4he brow of the sainted girl 

Tet heaven is nearer that abe is there, 
And my aoul'a atroi^ wish aoars tno. 

To that dear resting-home of prayer, — 
1 Ood, thou art kind unto'me. 

Still as often I stroll on this ohanned atraii4 
When the zephyrs sigh as in fear, 

I start at the clasp of an Angel hand, 
And a sweet voice touches my ear. 

Thank ^aven, that in » sad, bri)^ lau^ 

No heart ia left alone, 
Bat each may wander, band in baud 

With some joy all its own. 
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<ffoUegt JfabOT— ^ttlts for Minntng it. 

Undbb this bead we propose to ^ve a word or two of advice, to 
any who may feel deslrons of leandng the views of a fellow-stadent, in 
regard to the natnro and importaDce (^ Popularity io Goll^e, and. 
' more particularly, we propose to lay down a few rales and maxims 
'that all must follow, who seek to gfdn it. These nilea, moreover, are 
inot artificially constructed, but are simply the results of personal ob- 
! serration tmd experience, during the three years we have spent in 
Tale, and as snoh we would have them regarded by our readers. We 
icannot expect that our owb claasmatcs, or any whose reputation and 
College position is flilly established, will derive any practical benefit 
ifrom anything we'' can say, but those Just entering, or who have been 
'but a short time here, may perhaps gain some bints and suggestions 
that, in their future course, may be invaluable. 

And first, let It be premised that Popularity in Oollege, as the term 
is usually understood, is the great desideratum for which every one 
among us should strive, at whatever sacrifice. For, is it not a faot, 
that life here is a forerunner and type of active life hereafter^ Is It 
not a familiar axiom, that the world never reverses the decision of 
■College^ When the youthful aspirant steps forth from the Com- 
mencement stage, does not his popularity or unpopularity go forth 
•with him to curse or bless him forever 1 Can the hated Collegian be- 
,«ome a beloved citizen 1 Was any instance ever known of a stone 
>that students rejected ever being made the head of the corner in -the 
•norld's great temple i Is it not always the' first question asked in re- 
igard to a laureled alumnus, what was his reputation in College, was 
'he a favorite man there? If so, the world will crown him with still 
brighter laurels ; if not, it cries anclean, away from us. The bright- 
est genius, the highest culture, the most winning address — all avail 
but little, if the demon of College hate ever throws a black shadow 
across your path. 

We will suppose, now, that you are thoroughly ccmvinced in your 
own mind of the supreme importance of giving universal, unqualified 
favor among your fellow-students, at whatever cost or sacrifice. Bat, 
before proceeding to lay down our rules for gaining this, we will warn 
yon agdnst a few errors of doctrine, that are apt to be very early in- 
stilled into the minds of youth in civilized countries, and more pa^ti(^ 
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nlarly in the domain of Fnritanisni. We speftk of these at first, he- 
oanse we feel that many of them are wide-spread among the youth of ' 
onr land. In fact, very few come to College direct from conntiy 
homes, who are not more or less poisoned with these heresies ; but they 
must be thoroughly eradicated from your moral life-blood, liefore yon 
can hope to win the prize you seek. 

The jirtt, and perhaps most common error is, that the right is al- 
ways the expedient. Tliis ia an error at once serious and nDiveraal. 
Luther and Knox were of the same opinion, it is true, but they lived 
in a darkened age. Two or three years of modern student life would 
have made a revolution in their l>el!ef 

The aecond error is a, species of which the first la the genus. It is, 
that honesty is always the best policy. Washington acted by it from 
hit) youth up, but our country was iu its infancy then, and public opin- 
ion was more unsophisticated. To attempt the same line of conduct 
in our day would be suicidal. 

The third error, that oonsoientious mothers often teach their children 
is, that substance will ultimately triumph over sham. Now, we do not 
deny that tbis may be so in the world to come, but, surely, no observ- 
ing man will say that it is the case on this lower sphere. And, no 
young student ahould have the presumption to look beyond the preaent 
term of existence, or make calculations accordingly. Garlyle demon- 
strated, some time since, that the world in general lives on sbam, and 
to tbis. College is do exception. 

Thejbttrth error is more specific in its bearing and application. It 
ia, that faithfulness in the recitation-room merely, will command the 
respect and eateem of your fellows. In a country village or school- 
house, faithful scholarship will cover a multitude of sins, and parents 
and teachers will heap praises on the successful solver of a problem, 
though his presence In the school is a curse rather than a blessing. 
Not so in College. The popular scholar is more of a taiget than the 
unpopular dunce, for his misfortunes are more conspicuous by contrast. 

The mere scholar may plod for many a weary month and gain no 
fame, no position, no social honors. 

There are many oliier ideas of like nature of which we might treat, 
hut we have bere spoken of sufficient to suggest the remainder to each 
individual. 

It l)eing assumed then that favor here is the great end for which we 
are to strive, and to which everythhig is to be subordhiate ; and fur- 
thermore, it being supposed that these dangerons moral heredes Just 
cited are summarily banished from your consideration bo as never again 
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to intrude themselves npon your pathway, yoa ore dot ready to ra- 
osive and to act upon those few simple rules or recipes forseoaringtbe 
objeot of your hearts desire. 

And first of all, oultivate the social virtaes. By tiiese we mean 
those onstoma and pracUoes that will make your sode^ acceptable 
and congenial to the mass of College world. Students, like the world 
in general, are fond of amusement and entertaining oonversation ; not 
of a heavy or weighty charaotor, usually, but rather jovial or trivial ; 
the natural reaction from severe and intense bnun labor. In foot, 
wo think that students as a body, among themselves, talk more 
nonsense than young men of other pursuits of the same age and 
abilities. Becreation, unbending of some kind, their over-tasked minds 
demand ; so in this way they take it. But perhaps the bosom ot a 
staid, mathematical family nourished and reared you, where to say a 
thing was to mean it, where words represented ideas. Then yon will 
make awkward work at first, as best you can. But never mind ; yon 
oau soon learn by prooHoe to don and dofT the ass' skin at wilL Jokes 
or "loads" may be crammed up in your own room in solitude, and 
fired off as the occasion demands. Be not surprised if they are called 
"poor ;" that adJecMve is always thrust in the teeth of even the most 
brilliant puns. — Its use is often ironical. The aocie^ of a few young 
^gling girls just blooming into womanhood will perfect one rapidly 
in repartee, innuendo, blind hinting, and, in general, the art of talking 
brilliantly without saying anything. It is also well to attain a mod- 
erate skill, at least, in cards, billiards, and the like. The very mention 
of these games may shook, at first, your Fnritanized ear, bot once 
thoroughly leu-ned, you will have no trouble whatever. Smoking and 
drinking may he ranked among the social virtues of College. Habit- 
ual intoxication, however, will degrade rather than elevate your char- 
acter in public estimation. An occasional tjght is a good card of in- 
trodaoticm to a certain clique, who will Uke one therefor all the 
better, while the soberer class will smile pleasantly over the sto- 
ries of your indpient hardness. The temperance pledge, signed in 
the district sohool-house to get some plums from a BuperanDoated 
annt, is no longer binding ; you were in your baby &ocks thsn ; a free 
acting, but not fr«e moral agent. As for smoking, no sensible young 
man of these days should enter College without having already learn- 
ed the art. If not, begin at once. At first you will be sick, the taste 
of the plant will be disgusting. Persevere ; beg^ with the medicated 
cigars, adapted for weak disciples, and in a surprisingly brief time 
yon will be a man — gain new dignities, and be admitted into the Holy 
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of Holies of tbe social band. Your parsots need never know of it. 
If they smell your olotbes durit^ vacatJon, tell them you sre sorry 
yoor chnm smokes. 

Associate vith popular men. This rule is of the utmost import- 
ance. The greatest caution is necessary at the outset of Freshmen 
year, lest one find himself, unawares, in the companionship of the 
branded G«ntlles of his class. When one is so unwise or so unfortu- 
nate, he should beat a speedy retreat, cut loose from his assodates, and 
merge gradually into the court of the chosen people. The ways of 
doing this are various and will readily surest themselves — liberal 
traits, aristocratic boarding arrangements, first class societies, promi- 
nence at class meetings, and the litce. If remittances from home are 
Insufficient to meet these expenses, yoii can soon leam the popular art 
of " raising the wind." Borrowing is one very convenient and, if you 
understand it, quite easy method of replenishing an empty purse. 
One meets with more ready and uniform success from the middling or 
plain appearing style of students. If yo« wish to avoid the trouble 
of lending to others, you mnst be sore never to have any on hand; 
and if yon carry ont the programme just laid ddwn in referenoe to 
your intercourse with your boon companions, you will find no difficsl^ 
in making that yonr permanent financial itatut. The system of 
credit also is generally resorted to, and one old broken down 
merchuit, here in the city, who has lost S14,000 bad debts, can 
testify to the willingness of New Haven dealers to trust a good 
appearing and plausible student. The system of borrowing nay like- 
wise be extended to books, and, without losing your good name, pro- 
vided your fevors are widely and fidrly distributed. 

Again, cultivate all possible intellectual brilliancy. WitlKut this, 
or indeed, without more than passable abilities, one can win nniversal 
favor, wear the pins (tf all tiie best secret sodeties, and be h^led and 
known as a great and Jolly masL But, after all, readiness and'fortility 
of genius help one greatly. To gain a reputation for: Intelleotiuti 
power many wHl snppose that honesty and strdghtforwardness are 
all-snfficient. That may answer for a natural genius; tbe simply 
olever man has a perfect right to resort to sundry well-known tricks 
and artifices ; thus cultivating shrewdness, tact and policy at once with 
bis higher intellectual powers. Aim at a reputation for readiness and 
brilliancy In public debate. To acquire tl)ia, not praotice alone is es- 
sential; earnest and careful study Is indispensable. Of course, this 
must be disguised in yonr public performanoes, where you merely rise 
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" to occupy the time and say whtt oocaiB to yon on the spur of tin 
momeut." Brevity of time in preptraiion is a great merit, as it is 
always the mark of genius. Iliink and read and compile on your 
priz« essays and debates every moment yon have, but let the idea be 
generally circulated, that yon are careless and pnt them off till the 
last day. Fnrthennore, always show yourself to the best advantage. 
Imitate the policy of Seward, and speak only when the time and oooa- 
sion present themselves. One snoceBsful effort on a prize debate wOl 
gain you more glory than a score of ordinary performuices. But, aa 
yon value your reputation, never let it be known that yon commenced 
your piece before vacation was over. Of course, you shonld begin io 
think and read hicess&ntiy npon the subject as soon as it is given out, 
bat then, let ns be thankful, the thoughts of the heart no man can 
read— unless we ourselves unlock the door. If conscience troubles 
you in any of your subterfuges, throw it by the board, it will be mtve 
of a clog than aaristanoe to your happineee and snooese. 

Once mote, avoid adopting any reforms in time-honored oostoms. 
Tou wHl see many that are repugnant, at first, to your ideas of right 
and decency, Toa will be surprised that Oollege can tolerate these, 
and perhaps you determine witbio yourself to use your Inflaenoe in due 
time to modify and correct them. But, take care. Here is the rock 
on which so many have split— so many noble souls, who might have 
lived snccessfitl lives. Prestime not on fcmner popularity or inSuenoe 
or suoeess. They will be scattered like leaves before a sudden st<»m 
of indignation, and leave you in a moment stripped of all your 
glories and honors, a bare trunk, a hissing and reproach to traitorous 
Mends as they pass you by. 

And why would you destroy these sacred customs if yon could do 
so with impunity t The fact of their age itoelf is a sufSci«it proof 
that they arc right and proper. The minority of your companions 
irill be in favor of sost^ing them, and mt^orities everywhere are al- 
ways on the side of right. 

As for relig!t>n or ohuroh membership, It Is altt^ther more of a 
n^ative thing in Goll^ than a verdant theologue-ezpectant would 
possibly believe. If you ask advice, on the subject, we would say, 
better belong to the visible chnrdi. Toa wHl thus gain the esteem 
and oonfidenoe of your fellow-members, and lose none of your pres- 
tige vrith the outsiders. There is, generally speaking, no objection to 
any one having a free ticket to Paradise, provided be does not'tiirust 
it ever in right or ui^e others to |«oonre the same. Uorc than that, 
thwe is a kbid of Beligioua uniform in College, masofeotored to ordw. 
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vitfaont the usual banieDaome appendages of Cbutob rites, social 
meetings or moral lives, that so mach resembles that worn by the 
vorld at Urge that few oan ever distingaisb It. 

Finally ; be select in year dty acquaintances. It is a principle of 
human nature, that our opinions of others are exceedingly modified by 
the position or estimation they are held in by others. If your class- 
mates see you sailing along, here andtbere, among the great, the high, 
and the beautiful of the city, they will unconsciotisly reverence yon 
all the man, and wonder at your soooeas in thus secnring so gallant 
fleets to convoy. To do this, you may be compelled to desert many 
worthy and valuable fiiends wbo have no appearance or beauty or po- 
sition to reoommend them. But after all, of what value and worth 
are matter-of-&ct qualities in a friend or ooiopaDion? They aia 
merely heavy specie. What we want in this life Is beauty and show ; 
the p^;ier currency of character; especially we need these in times of 
social panio and trial, and more than that, you know they will last 
forever. 

Such are the only rules we have to offer t« guide your way to favor 
and happiness. Think of them and act by them as you lie down, and 
as you rise up, as you walk by the way ; and slowly, bat sorely, the 
reward will be yonis. The great and good of tiie College world will 
gladly court your oompanionsbip ; societies, secret and public, will 
open to you welcome arms ; Freshmen hero-worshippers will gaze 
upon you with reverence, and thank God they oan walk in your shad- 
ow; as yon step forth into life, the favor gtuned here will make rough 
places smootii and crooked paths atraJght, and as you stand by the 
flowery grave (for even the popular man is mortal,) yon will feel ready 
to be offered, ready to receive the crown of beanty g^ven only to those 
wbo through politic and judicious subserviency have gained glory and 
honor and immortal Favor. o, u. b. 



jfnfliutttt Jxf ifjt jfmilfs ^9°^ ^&< ITiierBru Cnlinre of 
iS^oUtjgit. 

In the College publications ttf the past two yean then have 
appeared, from tUne to time, certain earnest and thoughtful artiolea, 
directed at the low standard of Jil«r^y culture and taste* which so 
BBfortimately prevaila among us. Tlwir antbMB apt^e much troth in 
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a strain of diaappoiDtment, aod almost of sadnesB. It vas natural 
aai reasonable for tliem to ezpeot to find in College, among hundreds 
of groving minds, an intellectual fellovsliip as well as a preoions social 
life; «>mpanl(»i8 vith wbom to tread the nndisoorered vorld of 
thonglit, in walks such as Hall and Mackintosh enjoyed when Students 
together at Glasgow ; " AtUc nights," suoti as Gurran spent in youth, 
and Immortalized in maturer years by the eloquent tribute of a grate- 
ful heart. And when the mde experience of early College life had 
shattered this fair ideal, when the Student, eager for encouragement 
and sympathy, had found at every turn apathy instead of enthusiasm, 
and a frivolous and barren surfooe life instead of the deep oommunion 
of mind with mind, was it strange or anjnst, that he should speak to 
his fellows words of sorrow and bitterness 1 I would not make too 
sweeping a charge, or be unreasonable in my claims upon the early 
stages of the College course. There is a warm heart and a strong 
brain at work among us, there la generous culture and refined taste, 
there are friendships which wontd fill the ideal of Jeremy Taylor, 
there are " happy meetings, reflections of llie gods, where- the inno- 
cent enjoyment of social mirth becomes expanded into the nobler 
warmth of social virtue, and the horizon of the board becomes 
enlarged Into, the horizon of man." Thus much is gladly and thank- 
fully granted. Bnt on the whole, the picture is not a bright one. It 
nmat be acknowledged that a great part of our so-called social life, ia 
mere shallow conviviality, which pampers the body and starves the 
mind ; that much power lies idle for want of the stimulus of sympathy 
and encDurogement to exertJra, and that much effort is blindly wasted 
through a devotion to low and Improper ideals. And to crown all. 
College nsage and tradition fortify the evil, and thus become them- 
aelves stumbling blocks in the path of improvement and progress 
Gould a stranger mingle among us without restraint and see as as we 
really are, calt at our rooms, go with us to our clnbs, oatoh the spirit 
of our duly walk and conversation, visit our Delected societies and 
misused libraries, ready wonld he be to say of it all, " weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable." 

But while I acknowledge the general Justice of (tie conclusion, that 
tlte Student himself is' responsible for tiiis state of things, and has 
power to reform It, I would not make him a soape-goat for the faults 
of others. In a spirit of becoming respect for age and experience I 
would ask, are tbe Faculty of the OoU^^ reepmisible in no d^^ee 
for the falseness and poverty of our literary Idea, and their effects 
upon the life and the mind of the Student ! In the pages of this 
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magazine, which ol^tns to give free expreeeioii to College s«iiti]nent> 
this qnesfioa may, within certain limits, be appropriately disooseed. 
It is not hastily put, and will not be thoughUesBly answered. The 
oonclusioDs to which this article will arrive, have been slowly and 
oarefnlly formed. They may be erroneons, but they are eertfdnly 
honest. 

Let OB bi the first place ask abstractly, what relation the Colle^ 
as a place of instruction should sustain to the literaiy culture of the 
Student Is thiB branch of ednoation properly embraced within the 
oarrloolum of regular study, or is it, like gymnastic exercise, something 
extraneous, which, according to individual taste, may be either pursued 
nnder favorable conditions, or let entirely alone 1 The College might 
point to the libraries and literary societies, and say, " these are open 
to you; there are yonr sohools of Rhetoric, and the Art of Composi- 
tion and Oratory; go and cultivate yourself!" Would such a plan of 
education be sound.' Manifestly not. 

The purpose of a Student in coming to College is not simply to 
acquire knowledge and well-dtsoiplined mental habits. Power of 
expression, or In other words, a clear and forcible style, formed up<ai 
the best models aod ^t i^^ly individual, is absolutely essential to our 
Idea of a well famished mind, and no theory of education can be com- 
plete which either ignores or slights it. A good style is only to be 
acquired through literary oolture, and necessarily implies correct 
taste, and some acquaintance with the world of letters. These pre- 
requisites a collegiate course should be framed to secure for the Stu* 
dent, by the reasooable use of all proper means. The attempt might 
and would fail in many cases, but the fault would not rest on the 
College. 

That this is the proper theory of the relation of the College as an 
Instructor to rhetorical study, and to the literary calture whioh is 
necessary to make that study vital and successful, is satisfactorOy 
established by common sense, and attested by the examples of every 
educationai ioatitntion in the country. The district school with its 
compositions and reading books, and the University with its elaborate 
system of reward for literary merit are identical in the principle of 
their plan. Nowhere is the truth of this general position more dearly 
acknowledged, in theory, than in Yale College itself. The time and 
attention given to Compositions and Disputes, and the important 
Influence which they are made te have upon the etandiug of the 
Stndent, together with the thirty or forty prizes awarded every year, 
prove Vb^ importance attached to this branch of ednoation by tlie 
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Faculty. The College catalogue is on the hoe (^ it a pledge to the 
ooming scholar of wise and helpful iDs^otion, of careful sorntiny, 
and sound advice, in this, as in every other department of study. It 
is a promise to him that his teachers will at least try to help him. aa 
he struggles with ignorance and vicious habits of thought and ezpres- 
alon; that they will at least make an earnest and intelligent attempt 
to become acquainted with his mind, to oorreot his faults, to direct his 
efforts, and to ronse his enthnsiasm. What else can the catalogue 
mean that wQl not prove it a deceit, and the course of study a sham 1 

Now, how does GoU^e fulfill this implicit promised ^ow, under 
the tutorial system, (for I confine my attention mainly to the early 
part of the course,) dees the practice correspond to the theory % The 
&ct is, that though each class writes frequent compositions for a senes 
of t«nn8, and goes through a book upon Shetcrio, it receives almost 
no inttntctitm in this art daring Its connection with College. What- 
ever improvement Is made, is priodpally doe to the unaided and an- 
direoted influence of natural growth and competition. In a vast 
m^ority of oasea, the effect of the system is to disgust the Student, 
and confirm his bad habits. The &ilure of' this oourse of study arises 
mainly from two causes. In the first place, the Student proceeds 
from the praotioe to the study of Rhetoric, whereas, he should begin 
with principles and then leam to apply them, or Still better, should 
tafe^e up both theory and practice at the same tinw. In the second 
place, the teachers have, in general, neither time nor ability to do thdr 
duty. 

Under the present system, the Student writes one oompo^tion every 
fortnight for a whole year, before he is introduced to a knowledge of 
the art, which he has all the while been blindly endeavoring to culti- 
vate. It may be added, that the text-book now in use is formal at 
best, and, aa commonly taught, utterly lifeless. By this unfortunate 
and illogical inversion of the natnral order of study, much effort is 
wasted, and knowledge which would be really valuable if it could be 
directly applied, is rendered comparatively useless. But this fault, 
though an important one, might be remedied to a great degree, by a 
proper treatment of the composition ezerclses on the part of the 
teachers. Sympathy, critioism, and sound advice from the tutor's 
desk, or still better, in the tutor's room, would put a new face upon 
this part of the College course. As a matter of fact, the Student, in 
nine cases out of ten, passes through the whole four terms of practice 
in English Composition; without receiving one important personal 
suggestion from bla teacher. During this time, his style and taste are 
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nqiidly fonDing, eitherfor goodor for evil. It is a oriUoal period. No 
wonder that a mi^oiity of the olaM Tot« Oompodtiona a bore, uid 
gradaallf lose all interest in them. No wonder that of thosewho still 
atmggle on ag^nst all difBoulties,' bo many go astray. No thanks to 
the Oolite if in every case bad habits are not engendered and con- 
firmed, and wrong principles of taste and canons of criticism adopted. 
The writer remembers very well that in hte own case two or three 
verbal corrections, and several vduable hints on the sabjeot of spel- 
ling oonBtitat«d, as for as his .teacher was concerned, the snm of a 
year's inBtmction in the art of Composition. And yet, the tutors 
shonld not be blamed so mncli as the system which employs them, 
and expects them with small knowledge and little time for preparatioSt 
to train a liuidied minds in this mighty art 

The stndy and practice of Rhetoric should be tbe most interestjng 
thing in the College oonrse. Competently taught, it would, by stimu- 
lating the mind and refining the taste, form a welcome and delightful 
relief from severer oconpatlonB. It would elicit from all teachable 
Students an interest if not an enthusiasm, very foreign to our present 
experience. And how can we estimate Its influence upon onr outward 
and visible life 1 By the contemplation of the noblest forms ot 
thought and expression the whole character of oar calture, and through 
that, of onr oonversation Mid our reading, would be ohsnged. A new 
and more correct literary standard would be adopted. We should lift 
our eyes to the serene %hts which crown the upper sky, and learn to 
love their steadfast glory more than the fitful and fading splendors of 
to-day. Our idols cj brass and Iron woald be Cast down, and in their 
place would rise the grand severe proportions of those " sceptred sov- 
rans," who rale the empire of thought by the divine pren^ative of 
immortal genius. f. a. 



C^e l«ai& of Ifgon. 



Bt tiie tiA« ot tbeir ohargera k thoaauid are laid, 
There is dew od aftch forehead — there is blood on eadt 
They are strewn on the prairie «b leaves in the glade. 

When a frost has passed over the moontain ; 
Their warfare is ended — no foe shall invade 

UkMT peace bj &» lofo-giring Granlain. 
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Thoae ranka Oiat bo proudly were manhalled at morn, 
At ave thiimed and brakan — with baimen all torn, 
O'er fHend Kid o'er fiMman, war-w«*ried ukd won^ 

Hie ofF bom the field wlkere they bled ; 
While Victory beraelf; In her red robes forlorn, 

Look! pityingly down on the dead. 

Bnt.where ie their kadert Par orer the plain, 
Wth foam on hia bridle, with blood on his duum,. 
A fMg^ttuked war-charger, o'er heaps of the alain, 

With wide stretching nostril Is speeding; 
Where the dead are piled thickest like harrested grain, 

Wb rider lies lifbleis and bleeding. 

He fbngfat the flght bravely, and fell at its dose 
As the son dnka at evening more fair than It rose ; 
'J£id the riot of battle, lie found bis repose 

On the cannon-ploQghed field, dark and gory ; 
And knew Dot the victor he was o'er hia foes, 

Tm the glad angels crowned Um in gloiy. 

'IGd the tears of a nadon they laid him to rest, 
With his plume on his coffin, his sword on hia breast ; 
For rightly divined they a soldier's request, 

Would be in Us war-gub to slumber, 
■im the Oreat CMain called him— and at the behest 

Of angels be joined tb^ bright numbw. 

His green mound is bsMoned — 0, Bleeps he not well, 
Who hi battle for Frhedox so ^rionsly fell T 
Por ages nmiiunbered In story shaU tell 

How grandly he paaaed the daik river. 
Thy laat field was glory's,— brave spirit fweweU, 

Thy fame lives on ever and ever I i 



palltch's ^0Ems. 

National poetry, aa veil as that of indlTidaala, Is posaessed of 
marked ohsraotomtios. Whether the original cause of Uiis be found 
in the cUmato, oustoma and tastes of the people, or detormined by the 
spirit of some leading poet, or traced to the element predominating in 
thdr traditional songs and ballads, its effect upon the poetry of the 
lamd ie aa dear as its existence. There may be no one prominentfea- 
tore disdngtdBhiog tiie nattonal poetry £rtfm that of otber lands, and 
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variona may be ilie differeDoesj the IndiTidaal poets may be very di- 
verse in the choice &nd handling of their themes; the precise distlno- 
tion may not even readily be drawn ; nevertheless, the character of 
one nation is often no mora widely separate from that of another than 
is its poetry. Indeed, the finest exponent of national character is 
poetry. The strains of Boccado and the idyls of the Amo indicate 
most trothfolly and delicately the nature of that land, where, 
" !□ gleamtng streunB the oryHtal Tivera run. 
The purpla vintage cluBtere in the sun ;" 
vhile the mgged' firmness of the Norsemen finds its best herald in 
their wild hymns and ballads. The mysterious, romantic oast which 
prevails throughout Germany is most admirably set forth in its song. 
In fact, their poetry demands more of thoaght than that of any other 
land : it is not regarded as the mere vehicle of the imagination. There 
la Id It a seeming oommonion witli the spirit-land, a contempt for the 
ordinary, oonventjonal Ideas and tastes, and an aspiratioD after an In- 
tercourse beyond what is common to humanity. Lite their philosophy, 
it may degenerate into mere mysticism, it may be degraded to he the 
handmaid of that philosophy and the preAiher of their rationalism, 
bat its aim is most laudable, for, rising above the regions of mere deli- 
cacy of taste and fancy, it sodrs, attended by these, into the higher 
realms of thought, thus, at least, endeavoring to fulfill its real and 
proper purpose. England, of all the old-world countries, is, perhaps, 
least marked by national peculiarities in its poetry. A seleotjon of 
themes more varied and extended is manifest ; yet a spirit common to 
it, and all-pervading, is very apparent. An exquisite refinement of 
taste, a prevailing attachment to scenes of rani loveliness, tinged 
with a meditation, sometimes sinking into melancholy, most promi- 
nently mark English verse. 

This individuality, however, apparently ceases with those lands 
where, through the lapse of time, poetry has long dwelt. The rule 
that national poesy be characterized as such, and be widely different 
from that of any other people, is most daringly set aside by that of 
oar own land. There is nothing which shall mark our poetry with 
the stamp of individuality ; tiiere Is nothing in it which can even lay 
olaim thereto; but as &ncy wills it, the Muse is wooed. Ameri- 
can poetiy is preemineDtly versatile. And through his graceful indi- 
cation of this feature, allied with most exquisite and high poetical tal- 
eat, Halleok Is Justly to be regarded as a representative American 
poet; an honor whlofa, participated in, as it is, by Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Halleok, needs no oommendation. 

VOL. ZZTtl. 3 
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To eater into a oritieism of bis prodnotionB would be BJmple -pre- 
snmption : it wfil not, boverer, be inappropriate to bestow attention 
npon a few of the manifold beauties with whiofa tbe; are replete. 

As a poet, Halleok stands in tbe front rank. His &ncy is ligfat, 
airy, and most exqnii^te In its more protracted flints; his oonceptiong 
are original, and, chosen from all classes of subjects, ore endowed wltA 
a Tiradtf as nnnsnal as it is gr&cefiil. His style is eminently pure 
,and nnstndned, yet as &r from forced eimplitiity as from affectation. 
His perceptions of character are exceedingly trnthfnl, and at times be 
•evinces great power in bis bandUng of them. Indeed, here mnst 
).mainly depend the snccess <^ tbe poet. 'Withont an aocnrate and ap- 
jtreciative estimate of tbe cbaracter of his subject, what lasting &me 
<eaa he look forT 'Wi&oat tbis, aQ graces of rhetoric and bean- 
'ISeS'Of tbe imagination are vain ; tbis is fais material, from which fae is 
}t«i>dng forth bis song. As well might the sculptor hope, witbont the 
,maible, to prodaoe the endaring statue, sh the poet await a poem, 
virithout a dn£ perception and appreciation of character ; for, unassisted 
by these, he cannot bat iail to gire character and permanence to his 
prodttodons. It is In t^ most essential quality, that Halleok's supe- 
riority is tclear. The outline in ** Fanny," of the father, a newly- 
fledgediiioh man, aspiring to a sodal and poliUcal podtion, which he 
is not fitted to maintain, discloses the hand <^ a master. Allied to 
this, too, Js that delicate, but gallb^ saroasm with which this effort 
t«ema ; a spirit which nothing Irot tb« vuM Arewd, — if the twm may 
ibe allowed,— ^confident and truthful inught kto tbe nature of men oould 
. have prompted. Indeed, if fault can be found ia bis poetry, it lies in 
I the toa'fre;^|iwnt ez^cise of tbis spirit ; it detracts from that high flow 
> of geaMity and hnmamty which is tbe most manifest feature of the 
1 author's productions. It prompts him, moreover, to an undue dread 
<of sentiment. With an almost Englisfa horror of affectation, come 
in whatever disguise It may, and associating prolonged sentimentality 
in verse with it, he seems occasionally to err in his esercise of the 
pathetic In passages In which his pathos becomes most eloquent 
and touching, as If animated by a fear that affectation may detract 
from tbe charm and real spirit of the liaeS, he dashes away the pa- 
thetic, and closes the strdn with some cutting satire or witticism, 
almost utterly nullifying the effect which their previous beauty 
and power have inspired. Tbe verses in " Fanny" which have immor- 
talized Weetiawken, and which for poetic power and fiue delineation of 
the loveliness of nature, scarcely find a parallel in the entire range of 
tbe poetryof tbe land, have their effect much lessened by the suc- 
ceeding stanzas of the poem. 
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But vhilfl this feature liaa a tendenoy to an unfortonate and exag- 
gerated nse, it acts as the Impulse to that geniality, which, like son- 
Bbine, illumines and beautifies hia aong. His sarcasm ia seTere, yet 
it falls only where it is eminently deserved ; pungent satire indeed per. 
Tades his WTitings, yet Is only hurled upon objects needuig the wliole- 
Bome cure ; neither of these, to any gntA degree, distort his humanity. 
Continnally it breaks forth in exquisite humor, giving indescribable 
charm to his pages. Not an indistinct, obscure vein, requiring search 
tiiat it may be e^oyed.nor yet a broad, vulgar strain after wit; palpable, 
refined and perfect, it is, as It were, a never-ceasing fonntain of joyous 
lifei—Hamanity, however, is not invariably the off-shoot, the indioa- 
tion of joy: sorrow and sadness are as much constituent elements of 
lilgb purposes and their realization, as the contraries of these. Mel- 
ancholy more often touches the soni than gladness ; nor always fills 
the heavens with deep gloom, bnt rather dispels the clouds and dis- 
doaes a porer and a hoUer llgtit, than is ever allotted to Joy. In this 
respect Halleok stj'ougly resembles tho poet Gray. Many of his lines, 
by their sweet melanoholy, and contemplation, constantly recall the 
subdued spirit of the "£legy." Particularly is this seen in that little 
poem " in memory of Bums;" a noble, grand testimonial to the first 
of Scottish Bards. — 

" The memory of Bums — b name 

Hut oallB, when brimmeil her feBtnl cup, 
A nadoD'B glorf and her abome, 
In ulent sadnesB up. 

"Such g7»ves as bis are pilgrim's Bhiines, 
BhrioBB to no code or creed confined — 
The Delphian volee, the P^eBUuea, 
The MeccBB of the mind." 

Poetical power Is veil displayed throogbout the entire lengtb of this 
poem ; while the generous admiration, nnsnlUed by a shigle .carping 
detraction, given by a poet to a brother-poet, together with the affec- 
tionate tenderness with whioh he lingers, in his contemplation of the noble 
oharaoter of his subject, and the eloquent eulogy with which he closes, 
form, truly, no slight tribute to the immortality of Robert Burns. 
There rises in the mind a spontaneous assurance that he must have 
been indeed a great poet, who. by the force of his genius, could have 
inspired verses like these, thrilling the soul with their eloquence. 

Of the same nature ia the lament upon the death of RodmanDrake; 
lines as enduring as poetry itael£ In the e^qtression of sadness, of 
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heartfelt grief, id all tiie branohea of elegiac verse, Halleok bae no su- 
perior. One is dravn into an almost equal sympathy with the afflicted 
one, and monms with the monmem. yfe bew^ the nntimely death of 
the poet's friend ; unaffectedly we sympathize in his sorrow ; from the 
heart we unit« with him : 

" Green be the torf above tiiee, 
Friend of my better days I 
Hone Icnew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee bnt to praise." 

A similar strain of moumfblnesa casts its shadow orer bis " Alnwick 
Oastle," that 

"Home of the FercT'e high-bora race, 
Kime of their beautiAil and brave, 
Alike their birth and burial [d&ce, 
Their cradle and their gravel" 

This melancboly is but the natural result of meditation on the glo- 
ries of the long-ago, contrasted witb the dolliiess and Intellectual apathy 
of this " age of bargaiuing." There is, moreover, a cert^ ireahness 
about the poem, rendering it exceedingly attractive ; the spirit of the 
Past once more breathes, the clang of armor Is heard, the genius of 
the place is felt. 

" Oaze on the Abbey'a ruined pile: ' 

Doei not the taeeoring ivy, Jfceg?Mf 
&r vmkh artnmii it, item lo tmHe, 

Aa e'er a bmsd one lieeping t 
One solitary turret gray 

Still tells, tn TAelancA«l]/ 0ll»V, 
The legend of the Cheviot day, 

The Percy's proudest border story. 
' That day ite roof was triumph's arch ; 

Then rang, from aisle to pictured dome, 
The light step of the soldier's march, 

The muuc of the trump and drum ; 
And babe, and sice, the old, the young, 
And the mook'a hymn, and minstrel's song. 
And woman's pure kisa, sweet and long, 

Weloomed her warrior home." 

The fire and brilliancy of his genius is admirably fitted to the mar- 
tial lyric, and those strains depicting heroism and courage, or some 
high, noble deed. " Karco Bozzaris" is a never-^ying Instance of the 
kind. There are few lyrics In the language which may compare with 
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it, for its poetio energy, animatioD and nobiUtjr of idea and ezpresaion, 
.bordering upon the Bubllme. The apoatropbe to Death, In the oonrae 
of this poem, ia magnificent ; it displays the trae oonoeption of hero-' 
Ism, of the graudear of the self-sacoifice animating the patriot's soul. 

" Bnt to the hero, when his Bword 
Haa won the battle for the free, 
Thy Ttdoe Bcmndi like a prophet'* word ; 
And in Its hoUow tonea are heard 
The Qunks of mUlioiu Tst to be. 



"Bcaxaxial with Ae storied brave, 
Greece nurtured iu her glory's time. 
Best OLOe-^^hera is no prouder grave, 
E'en in her own prond clime." 

The versadlity of Amerioan genius may, penhanoe, aot as a grand 
obstacle to the speedy realization of a national galaxy of poets. It 
cannot bat exert a restraining inflnence. and s strong leaning towards 
mediocrity, demanding, as it does, a higher, more expanded genius 
than is the lot of most men or poets. But he who surmoants these 
obstacles, these hindrances, and In defiance of their cramping tendency, 
reaches the height which onr national chaiaoter has set as the essen- 
tial, onavoidable standard of our poetry, must merit the title of a great 
Poet. Buch is, most assuredly, the position to whioh Halleok has at- 
tained. Bis poems bew the unmistakable impress of genius ; they 
are poems, hot for the mere recreation of the moment, but for the de- 
Ught of a life-time: by tbeirbeauty and grace captivating the mind ; by 
their elevated Inflnence pnri^ing and ezalting it. Such as he de- 
serve tbe hlg^t prdse. Benefsotors of our raoe, they are among 
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SABBS FBBSERTATIOZr. 
TBI daas-ftUowaMp and patriotism of Yale Stadents were equally diapUTed en 
Uondaj evening of Commencement week. It had been known for some little time 
previODBlj, that a member of ttie then Jouior Close, Ur. Stuiwood, had received hie 
appointment as Id Lieutenant in the 3d Begiment of U. S. Cavaljy. Deeiroua of 
testifying at once their peraooal regard for thia gentleman as a friend, and ttielr 
tytapBihj with bim as a loyal sapporter of the coimt[7'B Sag, a large circle of his 
claasmatea united to present him a handsome sabre with the name of the redpieut 
engraved upon its hilL The act of preaentadon was informal and Student-like. At 
dboot T o'clock, when the m^ori^ of the Class had become seated in a ring fronting 
North Middle, and had shouted the " Star Spangled Banner" to their hearts content, 
Hr. Riple; stepped into the open drcle and in a neat and appropriate speech deliv- 
ered the sword to Mr. Stauwood, who tieemed thunder-stru^ by tite singular 
relation into which he had inadvertently strayed. He, however, made a warm- 
hearted and manly response, assuring the Class of his determination to strike at 
least one blow for each Classmate in the canse of the Union. The aoene was Iben 
enlivened b? nine ronsing cheers, followed by a collective rush of all parties to In- 
spect tlie sabre. As he goes forth to i^hold a noble cause, we are confident like 
sympathies and blessing of every Talenuan attend him. 

'03 OltSB CLTTB. 

The second concert of what we are now' proud to style the Yale Qlee Club, was 
a del^htfiil feature of Gommenoement Week. It occurred on Tuesday evening. 
While Oie audience assembled in the ample hall was even more briUiint and appre- 
ciative thui fimner ones upon similar occasions, the mu^ furnished by the Club 
was certainly ntA osculated to diai^point its expectations and tastes. " Upi Dee" 
and " C^ John" in particular met with deserved favor, and the admirable execution 
of -"Springfield Mountain" was rewarded with hear^ and universal applause. If 
we were to presume to critdciss anythii^ in the performance, it would be that a 
lack of enthusiasm seemed to exhibit itself in the manner of rendering some of 
the more distinctive Student songs. With this single exception, the singing was li 
once wortiiy of the enterprise and talent of the gentlemen composing the Club, and 
calculated to improra the standard and quicken the heartinesB of College meloi^. 
We learn that this concert was only the first of a series subsequently given at 
various intermediate towns by Oia oompany, as they traveled towards tiie White 
Mountuns, and are not at all surprised to hear that a tour so auqtidously begun 
should have progressed as flatteringly and ended as successfUly as th^ cafwtal 
doruB sin^ng at the outset entitled them to antidpate. We hope that the OoUege 
world will ei^oy many rare treats ttota the Olub in the coming year. 
BACCAI.A.TmBA.TB. 

The sermon customarily addressed to the retiring class, was written by Tret. 
Usher on Che text, " Quit you like men — be strong," sod delivered in Oie Collage 
Chapal on Bondaj the Slst inst 
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His Boltlect m general, was "maDlinesaiD educated men." In the old spot where 
tiie Class had gatbered ao often before, thej were now seated for the last tinte to 
liBton to the parting oounBels of their friend and Pastor. The preacher did foil 
justice to the place and occasion. In a chaste and opulent style he unfolded the 
dntiea of Christian men in a crisis Uke the present, evincing through his whole dis- 
ooDTse A spirit of fervent piety and a aenaa of rare responsibilit;. The eameetneBB, 
Bympathj, and manhood that marked his words, will leave no transient impression 
on the atudent-heait. It was eminently fitting that the exerdses of the week 
should be inaugurated by a sermon which went for, by its fervent pielj and prac- 
tioal Buggeationa, to give them » right impulse and direction. 

PHI BETA KAPPA. 

'FhiB flooKaMng fraternity held their stated general meeting at 8 o'clock on the 
tnoming of Wednesday. The enthu^am of some of its older sons was calculated 
to inspire in all more recent members, feelings of profound respect for the dignity 
and value of the o^caoization. At 11 o'clock, after the adjournment of the Alunmi 
meetiiig, the poem before *. B. K. was reoitod at North Church, in sequel to the 
(nation which was pronounced by Pres. SturtevauL The eleotion of officers had 
previouslf resulted as follows; 

HoH, Datid L. Shtmope, Fraident, Psor. Hubibt A. Nbwtos, IVeamirer, 
pBOr. A. C. rwiNcra, Vice Fresident, , Obostbiios Stabb, Aegigtant Reamirtr, 
Fw>r. B. SiLLiiuN, Jr., Oorrapoa. See., Joan F. T&tlob, Becordiag Becrdary. 

FOR THE COMMBNCBJOIHT OF '68. 
Pub. CoiuniLnn C. Filtok, Orator, Osules Traot Esq., •Ebbrtitub^ 
Hit. Chablks TTh jWfr, PoA 

AliUUm MKKTJ-NO. 

At 9 of the same day, Professor Porter, having called the meeting to order, ninn- 
inated m President, Hi John A. Davenport, of New Haven. That gentleman at 
onoe took the chur, and prayer was offered by Bev, Dr. Atwater, of Princeton. 
Profhssor Dwight, as the successor of the late Professor Qibbs, being called to the 
jdatform, in a brief but felidtoua speech eulogized the acholajahip and piety of his 
revered predecessor. He ended by calling upon WilUam M. Bvarts Esq., who elo- 
quently reaponded at some length, vindicating the national government from uqjnst 
aspersions and espousing the cause of Uberty and Constitntional Laws. Dr. 
Jfmathsn Knight gave a brief history of the Scientific School «aA of the mtinlfl- 
oence of its endower, Hr. Sheffield, after which Pelallah Peril, Esq., a prominent 
Alumnus, proposed a resolution by which the school should hencefortii be styled the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. In behalf of the Claaa of ISII, ProC 
Emerson made a few spirited remarks, and for the Class of 1826, Hon. David L. 
Beymour performed the same dnty with great commendahleness and patriotic weighL 
ICuiyof the allusions were quite military m their tone, a I^ which the suspensioa 
of Oie coat of arms for each st^ around the oeOing might have accounted, were 
tfie broader eouw at all obscure. The meeting, though attended more thinly titan 
OBual, was supportedwith keen ardor and nnflagginginterestaslongas it ooQtinaed. 
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HEW f BOFESSOBS. 

The followiag gentlemen were elected Profeseors of thcT Tale Dirinit^ Bchool, at 
the meetltig of the Oorporation on the game day. Tbej were as foIlowB; 

Bev. JAHsa IC. Hofpin, FrofbBBor of Paatoral Chai^ 

HiHKT H. HiDLBT, Professor of Hebrew. 

Ae^Btant Profeeaor Timot&t Dwioht, Prctessor of Sacred literature. 

Prof. GBOBas C. FisElB, late livingaton FrofesBor of Divimty, Profesmi of 
BocleBiaBlical HiBtor7. 

The Pastoral Charge has been endowed so as to peld an income of $1,S00 per 

n mnuMwminHT tTffTi 

OnTtmredar, JnlyaSth, tbeClsBHof '61 gTadnated.fhon the College; The pro- 
gramme of the axenasee upon that occadon is sul^dned. 

rosBNDoir. 

I. Ifuno ; Orertute, Seniramith.—'BotKan. 

i. P&ATSB. 

3. Salutatory Oratdon in Latin, by Saaos Ebxh Baldwib, Sm Bmotn. 

4. Oration, " Our Futora," by WiLUiH HSKSr Eisbe^ TVcntm, S. J. 

G. DiasertatLou, "Andeut Greece as relatedtoModernCivilizalioD," by Willuv 
Basdwbll Cubs, Gra^, Man. 

6, Kiraio, '^ Ia^i>Ai£tioi^' from "Zanpa." — Hbeold. 

T. Oratioii, " The Friendship of Fox and Bntke," by Hsbbi Bxn DuBin, Pal- 
myra, y. T. ' 

8. Oration, " The Character of EOielleyas shown In hlB Foetiy," by JOER BUB- 
KABD PMisaa, PAAuiB^JUo, Fa. 

9. Oration, "CiTfliiation iooMnpatible with bomnali^," by QaxMBS Viles 
Qrcxjsistt, Wattrbofy. 

10. Ituaio, "XetrngmtM."— Stbauss. 

II, JHssertation, "Virtue in humble lilb as aftouroe of intenst in IHctiln," by 
Txm. WsBSTut Pabk,* Ifomikh. 

13, DiBBsrtetion, "The podtioo of Wordsworth among English Poets," by WUi- 
THBOF DcDLaz ShkiDOk, New Eavm. 

13. Oration, "The Huguenots as Itepiesentatlvea of the Protestant F^th,"by 
GaOBOi Olaf PxBXiHB, S<trfford. 

11. UuBio; " JtAotfo."— UmmBLBSoax. 

16. DiMertatiiKi, "The Aisopolis of Athens," by TmoDOBaSnpExaWTKxooF, 

16. Oration, "JtSm ICUsniA Italy," by JosBFH LcoiBK SHtPLXT, Londonderry, 
S.H. 

11. Oration, " OonTersation," by WUJJUC Coox, Sm TtA (My. 

18. Mnm^ " TKe LatI Bim (/ Summer." — Ibi8H Miloiit. 

19. Oration, "TheFallibilitfofimgnidad^eonlation," by PATiPJiroaoNOgit 
Naa Saven. 
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30. Oration, "The CoLegBBi)ftheReTtilution,"byFHiSKLnrBowDiTCHDKCTBR, 
F\iir Santa, 16ut. 

21. Oration, " IntoleraDoe," b^ Nateirul Scutlbr Moobs, yea Bavaa. 

32. llDEic: Alia, " IVaviata." — Tebdi. 

23. Biasertation, " The Unkuown," by Fstbb Cdllibb, CkUtaiango, N. T. 

34. DiBsertatioii, "An AnalTBu of Coleridge's 'Bitoe of di« Aooient Hariuer,' " 
bj Clabbnob Eddt, Waierfi/rd, N. T. 

as. Philosophical Oration, "The Bepublicau Citizeii," bj Wai/tib Eajitord, 
Ifm York City. 

26. Mdsio, "Natchlager in Orona^" Overture. — KaunTZBa. 



1. linBio: Overture, " ffiSKom Tift"— Rosdo. 

2. PhaosopMcal Oration, "The Herolutionaiy Character of IdonB," by Javb 
Q-AKDNXB Clabe, IhyetteeiUe, N. T. 

3. IKssertation, "The Mytiioli^j of the North," by Kcbbbt Saiitokd Bbowv, 
ifae ^ryord. 

i. Oration, " Bacon as a Fublio ICtm," by Edwabs Phillips Patson, Faj/e^evHk, 
JK T. 

B. UtraiO, " Osnianm." — Lamnbb. 

6. Dissertatdon, "Tlie Seath of the Barl of Chatham," by Gbobob UAszi'vacb 
TowLB, Watkinylon, D. 0. 

I. Oration, "John Hampden," by Jambs NbydcsHtdk, Cinaaaati, 0. 

B. Oration, " Tbe Scholar aa a Patriot," by EAbvbt Shbldon EmaiL, DehvU, 
iBek. 

9. Uvmo, " aurm-joBDijp."— Kjsiabb-Bbla. 

10. DiBBdrtation, " The Founders of the Federal Gonstitntion," b; Au-bbd Hbm- 
■ifWAi, Sapkinion, Jtasg. 

II. DiBBertalion, "The Birth of a Soul," b; Johk Alfred Datxnfobt, ArmapO' 

13. Oration, " Italy," by GROSaB Bdokdiohaji Beeckbb, ZanaviOe, 0. 

13. MlTSto, " National Airt." 

14. Oration, "The Subordination of Uie Individual io Law," by Anthoht HlO- 
aniB, St. Georges, Del 

IB. Oration, " Uaud," by Francis Bdwj,bd KBasoosts, Xtw York Cit^. 

le. Oration, " Oliver Cromwetl," by Wiluau Edwards Pare, Andovtr, Mat. 

11. Music: Overture, "ifofffc JTute"— Mobabt. 

18. Philraophical Oration, " Allegiance^" by Jaubs Lanvam TTATtH^t , PkSaM- 
phia, Pa. 

19. Or^on, "The OlaJnts of the English Lai^aage," wiOi the Taladictory 
Address, by Tract Peck, Jr. SrittoL 

30. Mnsio, " Student OvsrbiTe."—F. Schbbidbb. 

31. DBORBBS COHrBKBBD, 

S3. Pbatbb by the President. 

SWOBD PBBSERTAnOS. 

Hardly had tbair circle tieen broken by the enlistment of Mr. Stanwood, when 
the class of '63 were called upon at Oie b^inning of the present term to bid tato- 
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veil to ftnothar brara soldier. Ur. Stair haTing acceeded, dnring the Tacation, to 
the post of AtUatent of OLe Serenth Itoglnient, it on the point of Mparation from 
manj cordial frieods, was propeii^ thought worOij of some testiihouf at the handa 
of the claBB to hia genaine manlineBB and dinntereated loTalty. An oidinarj Teg- 
ulatiou aword aeemed best adapted to this purpose^ and was purohaaed aeoordin^f. 
Directly after dinner, on Baturdaj the 11th inst^ the Senior dass Ibimed again a 
wide circle, aod seated on the grass before South College, min^ad Student and 
patriotic aire till die presence of Mr. Stan- gave the signal for quiet The sword, 
with the nune ol ICr. Stan on the aeabbard, was then preaented to him bj lb' 
HoVeagh in a brief addrew, to which a wann response was made. Then fol- 
lowed nine Tcusing cheers and many warm hand-claspa. The apeechea . both of 
presentation and acceptance evinced deep feeling and patriotism, relieving the 
gloom of parting &om a dear friend by the assurance of his spirit of gallantry and 
Oie consdoDSnees of bis ucswerring regard for honor end for truth. 

With him, as with all claaamatea and Yalenaiana thus nobly battling in the cause 
of freedom, there goes a heaiij God speed. 

STATEUSHT OF FACTS. 

As the pressure of private duty in th« caae of one of the apeakers ui^ed for- 
ward the time of this anniveraary from the 2lBt to the ISOk of September, it was 
held onWednesdftjaAentoon Instead of Sstnrday, asor^iinallyptr^Msed. Thronf^ 
Om kindness of the Faculty, Aliimnt Hall was opened as the platt for the flctitiotia 
presentment of facts. Unfortunately however, the doors of that spaciouB building 
were not thrown ba(3t fitf enough to idlow periect freedom of ingress to the gath- 
ering freshmen. In fact, if the truth must be told, there was a decided, an un- 
questionable "Bush." Unless the editorial perceptJona have taken fli^t, we aaw 
or are flimly oonvinced that we saw, flying caps, scattered stnds, torn shirts, 
Bleeveleaa coats, playful punches in ungrateful ribs, Aiee fights between rival be- 
ligerenta, Freshmen simplicity and pludc, BophtMDore insolence and bul^iam, soma 
anger and more good nature promiscuoualy minted in one seething struggling mass 
of humanity. As viewed ^m Qie seouri^ of an eitenial stand-point, the aoene 
seemed a beautif^il and ezhilirating one. Upon the whole, the Sophnmoras, who 
through the enoonnter seemed to be the grand object of hostility to upper classes 
as weU as Freahmen, were slightty and elegantly rushed in l>oth directions, flrat 
inside, then out again. We foar, however, the Faculty may not ju^ the pleasant 
ecene with Btudi let^ent philoaophy as the Board. The apeaking wltUn was more 
direct and practical tban usuaL Despite iaterruptiona and disorder, the drift of 
the several oratore' remarks impressed itself on the entire audience. In changing 
the system so as to inclada in the aftemoon what previously both afternoon and 
evening were needed for, the Societiea have taken a atep in the right direction. 
Still there is more formalism than aignlBcance to the uaage in ite present condition. 

nie announcement that Linonia was victorious, altbongfa expected by all, lent a 
uiMnentary glow to the waning life of the meeting, and stimulated the newly- 
entered members to form resolves of activi^ uid eameatness worthy of all 
praise. Of course the grand Annual Jubilee, as President Ward called it; was a 
suooess. And bo ended the campaign of '64, and we fear, with it the fltfiil en- 
thusiasm and literary vigor of tiiose vrbo have been champions for Unonia and the 
Brothers in IJni^. It is a ciying shame that this should continue. Let us hope 
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that SenioTB and ^uuiOrs, Sophomores and Tnahmen will labor in tmiBon to effaot 
a change during tlM combg je&r. B7 resularity in attending each meeting, and 
active participation in the debatea ofth^r Societies, tnnoh maj be done to give 
them a new impulse and intereat. The; may thug become as of old, achools for 
the cultDTO of eloquence and the deTelopment of mind. 

Obatobs roR Statembht of Tisjra. 
On behalf of the Brothers in Uiil^: 
HmBT P, JohVstos, Pntidait, 
Bhebbuiuib B. Eatoh, ttf the Senior Obaa, 
JOBKOi T. Bbooeb, i>/tA« Jiaucr dati. 
On behalf of Idnonia; 
John A. Wabd, Pmidaa, 
Danibl E. Chambbrulin, oflhe Senior CUuf, 
Cbabum J. Abmb, of the Jimior Claas. 
UfiiVJfiUSITT QUABt'EBLT BLECnOlT. 
On Saturday afternoon, tlie 21st of Beptember, the election of three new Editors 
from the clasB of '64, and the reiadorsemeat of the old members of the Board be- 
liniging reBpecCiTely to the classes of '61 and '63, awakened Hie Sophomorio mind 
to BCtdre political life. These gentlemen having depoailed tbeir ballots with great 
promptness, occupied the time that int^vened before the dosing of the ptdla, bf 
electioneerii^ Juniors and Seniors indiscriminately, and, not satisfied with obtruding 
the claiins of difibrent candidates for offioe upon those upper class men who ohanced 
to be present at the polls, hunted them up in all directions, pledging them to the 
aapport of one nominee or another with an energy worthy of a higher cause. 
We loam that in the issue of the oontest, Eappa ^gma EpsUon won the lai^:est 
share of glory, and Delta Esppa what remained. It is to be hoped that both will 
(Perish and exhibit a conudendable sympathy for Qamma Nu, who, in her hour of 
&e«h gloom and misery, assuredly needs it At all events, im aie well sstisQed 
with the manner in wluch Tale Is represented in the present Board of Editors for 
the Quarterly. They do honor to a magazine which from its earliest origin has 
Steadily advanced in proeperity and wortli. The "IiiT."cordiaIly recommends it to 
&e rac^lion and perusal of all T^ Students. 

The Board of Editors of the University Quarterly is now composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen. 

Clan <if "ei.— J. P. Blake, D. H. Chamberlahi, B. B. Coe. 
" '63.— J. T. Brooks, L. T, Chamberlain, W. Q. Sumner. 
" '64.— M. a D. Borden, H. P. Boyden, G. S. Merriam. 

EBIiISTED. 

The foUowii^ gentlemen, members of the several cUases, have enlisted in the 
federal army dnoe the publioatiofl of the August Number of the " Lit." 
John- 0. Tyler, A. B., dass of '61. 
Bdward P. MoKinney, A. B^ cUflss of '61. 
Heni7 M. Denniston, in tha Navy, class of '61. 
William McClurg, " 

Frank Stanwood, " 

Qroflveoor Starr " 
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K BUkeslee, cUss of '63. 
W. HaKksU, " 

W. P. Orth, " 

tr. N. PAnnelee, " 

0. E. BloBBon, " 

A. G, VerpUnck, " 

WAVY ELBcnoir. 

At the annual election of the oflScere of the Yale Navy, held cm Tueaday the 
S4th, the following genUemen were cboaen. 

Senior Olasi, BSisha 9. LTman, OommodOrt. 
Junior OUu», Q. L. Curran, Iri Flatt Oaptam. 

Scimiifie Sehaol, C. R. Kmg, 2d Fleaf Obtain. 

Sophomore Claae, S. C. Pierson, IWomrer. 

NEV LiKsnssBsa OF coij:.eob urSTBITCTOBa 

The College Library haa jart receiTed bnsta of Protesew Sflliman, Senior, and 
Bev. Dr. Taylor, recently cut in marble by MrrO. B. iTee, formerly of New Haven, 
and noir resident at Borne. We also understand that Mr. Hnntlngton, the cele- 
brated paintar in Kew Yoi^ haa made an admirable likenesB of ProfesBor Jamea 
D. Dana which \b now in pogBesaion of liis fbmily, and that alikeneea of Professes 
SiUiman in paatiDe, considered by many the flneat portrait of him yet taken, has 
been lately painted by Mr. Wilson, the same artist who some years ago executed « 
fUl tei^th portr^t of the venemble scholar for the ladies of New Orleans. Un- 
fbrtunately the former paintiog of Professor Silliman has now incurred the re- 
BeDtmect of the chivaliy of that city and lies, we believe, beneath the waters of 
the HiudssippL 



SmOK the Boardlast sat before the oaken table of the Editorial Banotum, dread- 
ing to begin the Ubon its barren aspect invited, he has recruited his shattered ea- 
ergiea and deepened his grave dignity by the qniet charms of the Summer vacation. 
Visions of irata printers clamoring for their pay have ceased for a time to molent 
his alumbera. For once the editorial dreams have revelled in bliss all umnarred by 
the imagined proximity of viinoua devils, whose ferocious thirst for copy no human 
power can realize or satiate. Nor, during this period at least, haa the apalling dread 
of student-delinqueni? in either literary or finandal ctmtributionb to the " lAL" 
been sufTered to weigh down his mind with gloomy forebodings and lingering re- 
gretsi The vacation of the Board haa thus been a deligbtfOl respite from toil—* 
glee^irowned elyainm of repose. 
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Am we retum agun to the Jojh and duties of Yale, we ng'otco to be able to 
walcome back so many familiar faces. In theee times of HatioiuJ trial and public 
tarbulence, it was to be expected that man; would forsake the University for the 
atern atniggle on the bloodj batUe-fleld. The loyal^ of Yale could not help nun- 
ifesting itself in tie hour of the country's need. In gallant efforts to rindicate the 
National honor and uphold the National authority. The supremely oT the Federal 
goTenunent, the malntainance of ooustitutional liberty and law, the ultimate 
triumph of the principlee of juatioe and truth, have always been too dear to the old 
Gi^ege, to rest at this orisiB in listleesness and apathy. 80 while we Iionor those 
that are fitf away flghtii^ for fteedom, we yet feel pread and happy that tite open- 
ing year has brought back many of the fliends that the past three years have 
gathered here. But some have goneout fhim these gray walls to come back never- 
more as a college class. . We are reminded by the strangers in the Chs{iel-seats, 
by the occupaats of the Senior rooms, by the recitaUona of the week, and by a 
thonaand aimilar circumatances that meet ub on every hand, tlwt '61 has bid us a 
laet fareweU. We shall fbel their loss mere when time has softened its strangeness 
and novelty. Then we shall miss the manliness, the fellowship, the student-con- 
genially of the class just gone ttom among us with a fliller appredation of their 
worth. Now we can only say tenderly and iunoerety, " Qod bless the daas of '61." 
We begia to realize the important fact that we are Seniors. 80 does the rest of 
college. The class of '64, in like manner, now wear the mantle of Sophomoric dig- 
nity. They are as mnch of a bugliear to the trembling Freshmen of to^ay as the 
dags before were to them, or the dasB of 1800 to that of 1801. Bo wags the 
world. Let us emulate, then, Qie careless ease — bo finely embodied in the favorite 
song — " Well be gay and happy BtQl ; " taking care that in so doing, we do not 
convert lawAil pleasure into license, and recreation int« laziness. 

The relative merits ot photographs and steel engravings have come to be the 
et^roedng topic of discussion in the Senior Class. Tarions de&nders of either 
B^le o! likeness are to be found among us. Som<^ not satisfied to profit by the 
signal fidlures of other elasses, who have had expensive engravings and poor 
portraits, persist in hiding for better snocess in their individual case, while others 
floctoate between cartes de virito and Imperial photograph*. If the Board has 
learned anythii^ by three jeaie at Oollege experience, as he naturally thinks he 
has, he has seen the inoonvenieuce and disadvantage that always attend a want of 
uniformity in class pictures. He hopei^ therefore, that the olasB may act together 
In the matter, sothatthebookofclass-plotares, when completed, may be elegant in 
in nnifbmity if in no other respect The saperiority of the photograph as a 
mthful representation in past years at least, has been amply proved. Steel en- 
gravings have made unaatisfiiotory class-pictures, none the truer to nature because 
n>ore ahowy and extraTagant We cordially hope that the class of '63 may im- 
prove upon precedii^ generations by proeoring pictures that are at once mora ao- 
ourate likenesses and more stylish features (^ a modem class-book. 

The advent of the class of '66 has brought witii it a new era in poetry and ora- 
tory. Ayomiginaaof that class, gifted as we understand, with rare nativeabDi^, 
enlivens his division on stated occasions by humorous counsel and exhortation. 
Standing on the stone steps of the Athezkaeum the unhappy youth breatha poetic 
foncies into the ears of his nfit auditory, pceaenting a melancholy Bpectade of the 
qiward tendendea of yoimg America. Talensian civilization is assuredly adran- 
TOL. XZVII. 4 
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dmg, wtea Fntiaatu enter Tale •> poeta, and Imtb it donbtlaB u alateBn eft . 
TT ■iiiiiil mil Jiiiiiiinii ■■jiiiaiil In Hiii ViiiiTlj rij iiiiialliim nf liin rlann 

•B» ■imiial ragatta, in wUch priiee aie oBbred bj Ae SeBior daas for fta cob- 
fMitkft of Um AJbrent betf dolM in OdlegB^ is >zed to tana olt at ma eiij iata. 
WelnwtdiatitMiq'bttCKKoeaa. Fnnidedflkedaba pnrana » diEgrat ^stcn oT 
tniiBDg, and aronae Ifae caabenaiy riTsliy and enttuuDann of their mmben; it 
naj be omideTed an amu 'ed bet that the no* in qneation will prore a siHiitMl 
and ezcititig oiMk It will aflbrd a eopv in c in g: iiroot, we imagine, that past dehata 
b^ Hamrd hsre not oocded tbe ardor (» iinpaii«d tbe skiQ i^ Yalenrian boatmen. 

Ttut otd a y teM ct etedumeering, in the case of Tinimia at leaa^ worked admir*- 
U^. It* reaomptiOD leemed to Inftiae, as its adrocatee predicted, new litb into tlw 
MB^a^ meetings, new actnri^ in the proaecntion (^ drwiMiMgwdatieeandnew 
auooeaa in the aoquiaitkin of members from the incoming daes. Tbe intereat oT all 
rlifrri aee m a to hare gAthered inHmd both aocietiea during the campaign, and to 
haTs eriDoed itaelf in the readineaa wi& which Seniors, Juniors and S(qih9aioi«^ 
alike rcdunteered to talk and to work. We hope that no fiitare attempt will be 
Bwle to nproot a ajitem, whidi, with all its deTects, is better than tbe wretdied 
mbstttute of last /ear with its utter duDnesa and apatbf ■ 

The drama legitimate T seems to flonrish in a New Haven Btmosplier& Alieadj 
Ote reappearance of a troupe somewhat notorious at Yale, has hidnced tbe vicdoua 
msmber of the Board, despite the warnings and renKmstraucea of co-partners, to 
pawn his walch and Jeweli7. WeadTiBeaUTerdautyouths tobewareof hisengagii^ 
oBm to Kliere them tempwsrilj of superfluous cash. Wm infatuation, it is ueed- 
lasi to si^, is unshared lij tua brother Editors, who can only deplore what thmr 
most Tigorotii eflbrts hare been unable to prevent 

nie nmsic of College has cnhninated in the Class of 'S3. Not content to ftiraiah 
the beat Qlee Club that has appeared for Tears In the historr of Tale, and a large 
number of eminent " tooters," thej haTe infused a wondrous chaim into our 
moootouous existence here, bj a highly ori^nal rendering of an tdd melodj. 
hom erary quarter the harmonious ear of the Boatd has been greeted of late with 
thelTTio 

"There was an old woman with Utrm acaia,' 
in which the dulcet soprano of the last word bat one, is onl; equalled bj tlm 
energ7 and eathu^asm with vhioh it is warbled forth. The blended sweetness 
and compass of that single harmony is inimitable. " The force of munc can no 
fkrt^ier go." 

One word in sober earnest, before we end these rambling absurdities. TA* 
•• lit." appeals to every stnde&t for his support and countenance. It is designed 
fobetlieorganof no clique, of noDlaas,but claims the ooutributiona of allCoUege. 
If you will only write, and write well, we will (Qieerflillj publish sll you have to 
say. The presettt Board an anziouB to enlarge the circle of writers !0t its 
oohmms. Whatever is sent us shall be Judged impartially, and if deaernngr 
occupy a plaoe in the " lit" Bspedal pains will be taken to ensure ftiUnees and 
acotUBcy in the IfemiHabilia. Let eadi man, who can aflbrd It, oome flnwaid aod 
subsoriba at the beginning of the year. Do not impose upon the Editors the 
burden of writing for College, and then paying for the privilege. And remember 
that uxney Is not all that is needed to support a magaslne like this. . Sympattiy 
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and cooperation are no led eswntial to its proepeiit;. 'We inTite all of yon tliflD 
to pa; promptlj, write careflill;, and suBtain nobly the magtaina wMcli for a 
qoHler of a oeiitii[7 has lived at Yale, and which th« Editora pledge themaelres, 
shall not die so long aa tliej are connected with ila management 
SXCHAITOBB. 
Harpers' Uagazina, and the Atlantio for September, lure come to hand, with a 
table of contents of rare interest and Talue to tbe lover of periodical literatnra. 
inie Biffvard Uagazine, in a new dreaa, and in almost a new identity, lisa just 
arrived. We congratulate ita EditMS on its improved aspect since the previous 
issue. Its articles, 80 Gu as we have penned them, are of ahigl^tonein s^leaad 
thou^. The critiques on "Tom Brown" and "Great Kipecl«tioiiis,"ara echolarly anc) 
diacriminating. The Williama Quarterly is always welcome, and more so than ever 
at the present time. The piece on "College Poetry," seems to us, ezceedint^y 
just and weU-timed. The whole tenor of the mi^azine is manly and earnest, and 
well entitles it to the rank it now holds among CoU^je periodicals. The Adelphi 
Quarterly of Knox College is also trafore na, but in consequence 1^ tiie lateness of 
its arrival, hae received but a superficial glance. It se«ned readable and entertain- 
ing as of oid. The Nassau literary finishes our list A characteristic sketdi of the 
distinctive elements of tbe Freshman State, meets onr oordial approbation and 
pruse. Thesuocesaof the "literaiy" inflnandal matters, lilcewise calls tbr our 
warmest congratulations. 

To Contributors. "A. Dreun at Sea" is reapectflilly declined. 



^tcxalass- 



17M Solomon Stoddard, 89, 

1793 Feriee Brush, 90, 

" Joseph Bussel, 86, 

1T99 Henry Meigs, 78, 

IBOO Qiles C. Kellogg, T9, 

1893 Balph L Bush, 80, 

" Levi GoUins, 83, 

" . Sheldon G. Leavitt, 7S, 

" Charles H- Pond, 80, 

1803 Wmiam Belden, 79, 

189i Joab Brace, 89, 

" Gersrdos Clarlc, 74, 

" Em Siilea Ely, 7G, 

" John It. Pdder, 76, 

" Abd HoEweo, 80, 

180S Heman Humphrey, 83, 

" Allen UoLeon, 79. 

18M Boyal Bobbins, 7S, 



Nortiiampton, Uass. 
Warren, O. 
EUiogton. Conn. 
New York City, 
Hadley, Mass. 
Hew York City. 
Belvidere, HI. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
ICilford, Oonn. 
Brooklyn, N. T. 
Pittsfleld, Haas. 
New Rociiene, S. T. 
Fhiladel^ Fa. 
South Carolina 
New London, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Uass. 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Berlin, Oomi. 
1Uhaadg*,0. 
New Haven, CnuL 



TIBM of Death. 
Oct 18, 1880. 
Aug. 4, 18S0. 
Jan. S, 1861. 
Uay20, ISSl. 
June 19, isei. 
Aug. 4, 1860. 
Deo. II, 1869. 
Nov. 4, 1860. 
April 38, 1861. 
Marah 30, ISei, 
April 30, 1861. 
Ang. 33, 1SS9. 
June 17, 18S1. 
1869. 
Sept. T, 1860, 
. April 3, 1861. 
Harch 19, 1861, 
March 26, 1S61. 
May 31, ISSl. 
Mardt 36, 1861. 
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Junes D. JohnBOu, TS, 
Williftm Ii. Storre, 86, 
Thonaia Qmj. 66, 
Woodbridge Strong, 66, 
Franras Parsons, 66, 



MBCBOLOaV. 

HorriBttnni, N. J. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Nonrldi, Oomi. 
Bodton, MasB. 
Eaitfbrd, Conn. 



Chauncej Bulkley, 63, 
OrUndo Canfield, 66, 
Daniel TanHntre, 60, 
Alfred Teny, 5S, 
John 1. Roolnr^ ST, 
Thom B. EingBland, G6, 
Chester Birge, M, 
Joseph EUsworch, 56, 
Eliezer Crane, S3, 
Qoot^ B. Ddevau, S6, 
John Bickinson, G3, 
Joseph K Gallup, 52, 



FhiladelpMa, Pa. 
OoliunbiiB, Miss. 
CindDnati, O. 
New Haren, Conn. 
Washington City, D. C, 
Staten Island, N. T. 
Hudson, 0. 
East Windsor, Conn. 
Cornwall, Conn., 
Wjoouag, Iowa. 
New London, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn. 



CorUandC TanKeoBselMT, 63, BnHington, Vt. 



Orson Cowles, 60, 
Chaiies W. Bogers, G3, 
William B. Weed, 49, 
Samuel 0. Eerr, 4B, - 
John Murdoch, IT, 
Wm. H. Washington, 46, 
Hi^h Walsh, 43, 
Frederick D. Beemao, 39, 
William Bunongba, 38, 
Lucius F. Kobinson, 37, 
Wm. H. QOmaa, 34, 
Matthew G. Wing, 34, 
Theodore Winthrop, 33, 
Nathan 3. Btair, 31, 
SQaa Wodell, 36, 
Wmiam J. Maltby, 39, 
Heniy P. McCoy, 30. 
' Edward G. Sheffield, 23, 

Total number, 
ATerageage,. 



NcvUi Haven, Conn. 
SaTtmoab, G«. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Bod)ie7, Hiss. 
North Oandina, 
New York Ci^, 
Litchfield, Conn. 
Qermantown, Fa, 
Hartford, Conn.' 
Exeter, N. K 
Suits Ft, New Mexico, 
Great BeUiel, Ta. 
Union, N. J. 
Poo^ikeepsie, K. T. 
Madrid, Spi^ 
Franklin, N. T. 
PhUade^ibJa, Pa. 



..67 
..603^ yean. 



Aug. 3, 1860. 

June 36, 1861. 
Aug. 39, 1860. 
ManA 31, 1861. 
Uarch 9, 1S61. 
Sept. S, 1860. 
May 23, 1B60. 
July 14, 1S60. 
Dea 19, 1860. 
Sec. 16, 1860. 
Feb. 10, 1S61. 
18G9. 
May 2, 1861. 
Aog. 25, 1860. 
June 3, 1860. 
March IB, 1861. 
May 34, 1860. 
May 32, 1861. 
Joly as, 1860. 
DeO. 33, 1860. 
May 9, 1861. 
Deo. 13, 1860. 
June 4, 1861. 
Jan. 11, 1661. 
Aug. 13, 1860. 
Deo. 1, 18S0. 
Aug. 4, 1860. 
March 34, 1861. 
March 11, 1861. 
June 3, 1860. 
July B, 1860. 
June 10, 1861. 
May 34, 1861. 
Feb. 19, 1861. 
Dec 31, 1860. 
July 25, I860. 
March 18, 1861. 



The four oldest suiriTing graduates are now, 
OlMB of 118T JosHOA Dbwbt, Bged94; of Brooklyn, N. T. 
>' 1788 Daniel Waldo, aged 98 ; of Syracuse, N. T. ' 
" 1793 WiLLUK BoisroBD, aged 88; of WesOnoreland Co., Naw 

Brunawidc 
" 1793 Datis Sbuuun BOABDKAK, aged 93 ; of New Milford, Conn. 
Of the gndnates ad eimdem and Jumorary, the oldest surriTor is, 
1192 JoeiAB QnurcT, wlKi,gtaduBted at Harrard in 1790, and is the oldest Itring 
graduate of that UniTersi^. 
The number of the regular graduates (A. B.) et the College to the je»r 1860 in- 
dnrire^ to 6930, of whom 3600 are dead. 
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PECK, WHITE & PECK, 

344 and 346 Chapel St. 

DEAuaum 

(;LASmi,S(]H00L&MMLLA10US 



nsed in Ytlo may be found at thiB eBtablitjhment, and onr faoQifieB as 
publishers enable na to firniBb tbem at about 

35 per cent discount \ 

from the market prices. We also keep a full supply of 



vbidi we are always ready to " trot out " for Ute benefit of tbe 
tdectfeie who need their services. 



of every description and of tiie beet quality, always on hand. BLANK 

BOOKS, NOTE and MEMORANDTJM BOOKS, the largest assort- 

ment In Uie city. 

BOOKS BOUND 

in a neat and durable s^le. 

We are ordering daily from New York, and can supply any book 
not on hand, at short notice. 
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